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The  News  today  by  telegraph  is  of  considera 
l)lo  importance.  It  is  distinctly  stated  that  the 
President  has  positive  knowledge  of  a  design  to 
ftttack  Washington,  and  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers  are  held  in  readiness  to  occupy  the 
capital  on  the  first  sign  of  danger.  At  Charleston 
there  are  evident  expectations  of  a  tight,  and  the 
preparations  for  it  are  large.  The  despatch  to  the 
'  Herald  ia  probably  without  authority,  as  we  can 
liardly  conceive  of  the  President  being  so  unwise 
as  to  make  the  remark  which  is  imputed  to  him. 


EVENING  TRANSCRIPT. 

*  — 

SATLIiDAY  EVENING,  MAY  *,  180L 

fi.  Visit  to  Washington.  To  the  Editor  of  the 
VTranacript :  A  visit  to  Washington  is  not  now  a 
peaceful  excursion  to  the  theatre  of  party  politics. 
It  is  a  military  expedition  to  the  seat  of  war.  The 
path  is  not  crowded  with  hungry  or  salislied  ollice 
seekers,  but  it  is  lined  with  eager,  devoted  and  patri- 
otic soldiers.  There  is  much  to  learn  by  the  wuyi 
and  I  propose  to  give  you  a  few  of  the  incidents  and 
reflections  of  my  journey  hut  week. 

The  ticket-master  at  tho  depot  in  Philadelphia, 
On  Friday,  April  26th,  at  noon,  said,  as  he  gave  me 
my  ticket,  "Ibis  will  take  you  to  Perryvillc,  and 
there  you  must  trust  to  luck."  When  we  reached 
Elkton,  we  lound  Sherman's  Battery,  which  is  there 
stationed,  actively  engaged  in  goiDg  through  a  drill, 
loading  palpable  cannon  with  imaginary  grape  and 
discharging  them  without  lire,  making  the  motions 
of  attack.  There  were  violent  secession  symptoms 
Ihere  a  lew  days  before  the  arrival  of  these  silent 
but  eloquent  monitors.  Now  the  American  flag 
feels  the  breeze  without  a  shiver.  Long  before  we 
reached  l'erryville,  the  armed  sentinels  along  the 
road  showed  that  we  were  within  the  sphere  of  the 
rebellion.  At  Perryvillc,  we  reported  to  Col.  Dare, 
who  is  in  command  of  that  post,  and  by  him  we 
were  put  on  our  journey  in  a  small  steam-tug, 
crowded  with  troops.  A  tedious  tail  of  six  hours 
brought  us  to  Annapolis  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing. Here  we  reported  to  (Jen.  liutler  at  his  head- 
quarters, and,  delivering  our  despatches,  asked  him 
to  put  us  on  our  journey  to  Washington.  The  Gen- 
eral was  the  centre  of  action  and  inlluence.  His 
rapid  and  dashing  executive  ability  had  just  opened 
the  path  to  the  Capital.  Bringing  with  him  in  his 
regiment  every  resource  of  Yankee  ingenuity  and 
courage,  he  rebuilt  a  railroad,  revived  an  exhausted 
engine,  or  renewed  a  telegraphic  battery,  with  equal 
facility.  But  we  found  him  at  the  more  diihcult 
duty  of  feeding  troops  without  proper  food,  and 
sheltering  them  almost  without  tent  or  blanket. 
Luckily,  however,  the  mild  climate  made  exposure 
less  dangerous,  and  every  day  things  were  growing 
better. 

After  tedious  but  inevitable  delays,  the  special 
train  started  on  Saturday  morning  at  U  o'clock.  We 
went  on  our  way  escorted  by  a  detachment  of  Mas- 
sachusetts troops.  At  intervals  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  we  stopped  to  replace  a  rail,  drive  a  spike,  and 
secure  still  further  the  many  defects  ot  the  hasty  re- 
construction. Our  train  labored  tediously  along. 
We  crept  slowly  and  with  careful  watch  through  a 
"  secession  village."  One  incident  alone  relieved 
the  monotony  of  our  journey  to  the  Junction.  As 
we  approached  a  small  settlement,  two  women  ap- 
peared on  the  piazza  of  a  house  standing  on  the  hill 
overlooking  the  track,  and  waved  a  welcome  with 
the  American  flag.  On  the  fence  by  the  station  were 
seated  or  hanging  a  half  a  dozen  boys.  One  of  them 
wore  on  his  cap  a  small  flag.  A  passenger  called  to 
Lim,  "  What  have  you  got  on  your  cap?"  "  The 
Jlay,"  he  answered  briskly.  "Are  you  true  to  it?'' 
The  little  fellow  thought  he  was.  "  Take  your  cap 
off  then,  and  hold  it  up  here."  He  did  so,  and  from 
many  hands  in  the  car  there  fell  into  the  ready  cap 
a  small  shower  of  federal  coin,  which  we  had  already 
found  to  be  legal  tender  Btill  in  Maryland.  As  the 
train  moved  off  the  boys  were  gathering  around 
their  new  hero,  and  we  caught  the  remark,  '•  By 
Jove,  see  what  Johnny  got  by  wearing  a  flag." 
Repentant  Baltimore  seems  now  to  be  trimming  her 
cap  anew.  How  long  will  it  be  before  she  is  holding 
it  out  imploringly  to  the  Union  trea^ry ! 

With  a  delay  at  the  Junction  to  change  from  our 
short  train  to  a  long  one,  filled  with  Pennsylvania 
troops,  and  with  occasional  stops  to  relieve  the  pick- 
ets along  the  road  with  fresh  men,  we  reached  VVash- 
ington  at  five  in  the  afternoon.  Forty  miles  by 
rail  in  eight  hours.  Washington  was  just  reviving 
under  that  Union  blast  which  had  been  bearing  the 
echo  of  the  guns  of  Sumter  all  over  the  loyal  North. 
For  six  days  the  city  had  been  stilled  by  secession 
rumors ;  now  it  was  awaking  to  the  fact  that  the  peo- 
ple were  resolved  to  have  a  government,  and  their 
will  was  absolute.  Troops  were  pouring  in  and  the 
Capital  was  safe.  On  the  previous  Sunday  panic  had 
seized  the  city,  and  rumor  had  almost  brought  Jef- 
ferson Davis  to  the  Potomac.  Now  it  was  known 
that  the  rebel  had  no  plan  of  immediate  attack,  but 
the  free  and  spontaneous  North  was  organizing  for 
immediate  defence.  Mail  communication,  however, 
was  not  yet  open.  On  Sunday,  the  28th,  the  news- 
boys were  crying  in  the  street  tho  Herald  of  Sunday 
the  21st,  as  the  "Latest  from  New  York,"  and  so  it 
was,  except  the  few  papers  which  came  by  private 
hands. 


But  Washington  was  not  only  unprepared  for  its 
tii  fence.  It  was  also  unprepared  for  its  defenders.  In 
the  Capital  itself  our  own  troops  had  found  the  Bala- 
clava experience  of  want  within  reach  of  plenty,  and 
spent  a  day  without  food.  It  gladdens  us  to  know 
that  this  cannot  be  so  again.  Still,  much  rcinaino 
10  do  for  the  comfort  and  heaith  of  tho  troops.  A 
sudden  army  is  a  most  unmanageable  organization. 
But  Jefferson  Davis  will  liud  it  so  too. 
IfAt  the  Capitol  we  found  in  the  Senate  Chamber, 
the  6th,  the  Bloody  6th,  as  they  are  called.  A  young 
officer  was  writing  u  loyal  letter  on  Senator  Wigfall's 
desk.  I  recollected  that  the  last  time  I  was  in  tho 
Senate,  Col.  Wigfall  was  talking  treason  there,  and 
I  thought  w  hat  a  very  honorable  body  had  succeeded 
to  the  scats  of  the  senators.  The  gallant  7th  of  New 
York,  quitting  at  a  moment's  notice  their  homes' 
and  business  and  pleasure,  to  "defend  the  capital," 
were  rewarded  after  their  severe  march  by  becoming 
suddenly  entitled  to  the  "privilege  of  the  floor  of  the 
House."  The  Seventh  enlisted  only  for  a  month,  and 
were  taking  their  meals  at  Brown's  and  the  National. 
Though  not  soldiers  for  the  held,  they  have  rendered 
great  service  in  expressing  the  prompt  resolve  ol 
New  York.  Between  them  and  the  Massachusetts 
8th  there  exists  the  most  cordial  good  will  and  at- 
tachment kindled  by  mutual  services  on  their  march. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  sudden  infusion  of  life  into 
all  departments  of  the  government,  but  as  yet  great 
want  of  plan,  system  and  order.  This  must  come,  or 
we  must  suffer.  The  ordnance  department,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  provide  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  ex- 
hibits every  evidence  of  the  new  life  wliich  its  new 
head  brings  to  it.  Col.  James  W  ltipley,  formerly 
of  the  Spriuglield  Armory,  where  his  organizing 
energy  is  still  felt,  as  he  was  returning  from  Japan, 
beard  in  the  Bed  Sea,  a  few.weeks  ago,  the  llrst  news 
of  "Secession."  He  hurried  impatiently  home  to 
give  himself  to  his  country.  "Nothing  but  the 
TUiETT-irouii  atars  and  thirteen  stripes,"  he  says, 
•'will  satisfy  me.  I  must  have  the  whole  flag  ' 
In  this  temper  he  is  arming  the  whole  couutry.  OI 
this  temper  must  every  man  be  who  lifts  a  hand  in 
this  struggle. 

Though  we  came  among  the  first  who  brought  to 
Washington  full  proof  of  the  temper  of  the  North, 
there  followed  us  on  Sunday  and  Monday  impatient 
and  ardent  men  from  the  West  to  give  her  warm  im- 
pulses in  support  of  the  government.  Never  in  the 
liistory  of  the  world  did  opinion  or  rather  sentiment 
take  such  sudden  form.  It  has  leaped  full  armed 
into  life.  May  the  government  have  wisdom  to  or- 
ganize it  promptly,  and  direct  it  wisely  and  boldly. 
What  we  now  need  is  not  so  much  men  as  soldiers. 
An  extempore  army  is  an  impossibility.  Kvery  state 
must  give  herself  with  energy  to  the  organization  of 
men,  to  their  full  equipment,  ana  to  immediate  in- 
struction in  every  duty  and  habit  of  the  soldier.  One 
practical  suggestion  may  be  given  here.  The  soldier 
in  the  ranks  has  no  need  of  a  revolver.  Let  us  stop 
that  foolish  expense  and  waste.  The  musket  is  the 
best  weapon,  and  its  bayonet  is  always  loaded.  The 
revolver  is  dangerous  to  its  wearer  and  his  compani- 
ons. It  cannot  be  used  without  abandoning  the 
musket,  and  a  divided  man  is  inferior  to  one  who  has 
one  will  and  one  weapon.  This  view  comes  from  the 
highest  authority.  To  teach  men  the  use  of  the 
bayonet  iB  better  than  to  give  them  a  revolver. 

An  observation  of  troops  on  the  march  and  in  the 
barraoks  shows  plainly  also  that  the  deficiencies  of 
outfit  must  be  rapidly  supplied ,  or  the  health  of  the 
troops  will  fail.  Tents,  above  all,  are  imperatively 
called  for  to  release  the  men  from  their  crowded  and 
unhealthy  quarters  in  the  public  buildings.  Vege- 
tables, too,  must  go  forward,  to  relieve  them  from 
the  indigestible  monotony  of  raw  pork  and  hard 
bread.  In  these  directions  our  State  Government 
has  already  acted.  In  such  direction  there  remains 
much  to  do.  But  all  honor  to  the  Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Her  troops  were  first  in  the  Held;  her 
troops  were  the  first  to  lire  a  guu ;  her  troops,  on  that 
Sunday  of  panio  in  Washington,  were  a  main  reli- 
ance and  hope;  and  it  was  the  vigorous  and  ardent 
patriotism  of  Governor  Andrew  that  created  this 
t-Udden  army.  "What  is  that  noise?"  I  asked  last 
Sunday;  of  an  olticer  of  jour  regular  army,  in  whose 
quarters  I  was  sitting.  'That,"  said  he,  "oh,  that  is 
the  Massachusetts  Sixth;  you  had  better  go  and  see 
'cm;  every  one  ol  'em  is  a  soldier!"  The  willing 
patriotism  of  Massachusetts  is  a  part  of  the  history 
Of  oui  great  rebellion. 


On  Monday,  April  29th,  at  noon,  with  a  military 
passport  from  Col.  Stone,  .we  left  Washington. 
Twenty  thousand  troops  were  within  the  city  limit?, 
rurd  the  Capital  was  safe.  At  the  Junction  we  found 
Col.  Corcoran,  of  the  New  York  ti'Jtb,  and  his  gallant 
Irishmen.  They  worship  the  Col.,  and  in  a  free 
light  I  should  rather  meet  any  other  men.  Annap 
olis,' too,  was  full  of  troops,  fought  not  to  forget 
Governor  Sprague's  Khode  Island  regiment,  at 
Washington.  A  model  in  its  equipment  and  drill, 
and  showing  how  much  those  incident*  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  men,  how  necessary  they  are  to 
make  the  soldier. 

Que  suggestion  w  closing.  Tho  immediate  Security 

of  W'a-hin^ton  is  accomplished.  Massachusetts  waa 
the  pioneer  in  that  enterprise.  The  creation  Of  regi- 
ments on  a  permanent  basis  for  service,  as  long  as 
there  is  a  rebel  in  anus,  is  the  next  duty  of  patriot- 
ism. Soldiers  for  a  campaign— thai  is  the  pressing 
necessity  of  a  struggle  for  the  whole  flay.  Let  Mas- 
sachusetts also  be  the  pioneer  in  this  enterprise. 

L>. 
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prestige  in  Canadian  affairs.  Mr.  Mac- 
lean is  a  newspaper  man,  as  was  his  father 
before  him,  and  during  almost  every 
year  of  his  life  his  hands  and  his  pen  have 
been  devoted  to  newspaper  work.  Now 
with  the  ripened  experience  of  sixty 
years  owning  the  Toronto  World,  and  it 
is  said  a  thousand  acres  of  land  near 
Toronto,  he  stands  out  as  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  figures  in  Canadian  life. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  widely  quoted 


will  always  be  an  affinity  of  interest  on 
both  sides  of  the  line,  and  a  similarity 
in  the  development  of  issues  and  new 
ideas. 

Newspaper  men  are  especially  gratified 
at  the  power  and  influence  of  Mr.  Maclean 
and  certain  other  prominent  Canadian 
journalists.  In  this  respect  they  show  a 
decided  divergence  from  English  ideas 
and  the  adoption  of  American  tendencies 
where    newspapers    wield    a    more    direct 


BATTLE  GROUND   CEMETERY,  JUST   ONE   ACRE    IN    EXTENT,  WHERE   UNION   SOLDIERS 

WHO  LOST  THEIR  LIVES  AT  BATTLE  OF  FORT  STEVENS  ARE  BURIED 
A  sketch  concerning  a  memorial  to  be  erected  on  the  battle  ground  will  be  found  in  this  issue  of  the  National 


authorities  on  Canadian  affairs,  and  his 
virile  criticism  of  American  topics  strikes 
at  the  root  of  matters.  It  is  felt  across 
the  border  that  he  will  become  a  leader 
of  the  Progressive  or  Insurgent  move- 
ment, which  will  repeat  in  Canada  the 
political  evolutions  of  the  United  States. 
The  problems  before  both  countries  prom- 
ise to  develop  many  strong  men  both 
north  and  south  of  the  boundary,  and 
while  the  proposition  of  annexation  has 
never    been    seriously    considered,    there 


and   powerful   influence   in    public   affairs 
than  in  England. 

*         *         * 
A     STRIKING  story  related  by  Presi- 
**  dent    Lincoln   to    Senator   Chauncey 
Depew    emphasizes    the    keen    sense    of  . 
humor  possessed  by  the  Great  Emanci- 
pator. 

President  Lincoln  told  young  Depew 
of  the  time  when  the  Confederate  cruiser 
"Merrimac,"  the  first  iron-clad,  had  coma 
out  from   Norfolk  and  sunk  the  United 
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States  frigate  "Congress"  and  "Cumber- 
land" with  the  loss  of  many  gallant 
officers  and  men.  There  was  consterna- 
tion in  those  cities  along  the  Atlantic 
Coast  whose  harbors  were  not  fortified, 
for  they  believed  that  the  "Merrimac" 
would  bombard  them,  one  after  another, 
causing  great  destruction  and  demanding 
vast  indemnities. 

In  his  quaint  way  the  President  told  a 
story.  "One  day,"  he  said,  "there  filed 
into  this  room  about  fifty  gentlemen  from 
New  York.  They  said  that  the  harbor  was 
unprotected,  that  if  this  formidable  vessel 
came  to  their  docks  the  city  would  be 
at  its  mercy;  that  the  destruction  of  prop- 
erty would  be  incalculable  and  the  de- 
mands made  to  save  their  property  by 
giving  indemnities  would  tax  the  resources 
of  the  citizens  of  New  York.  They  said, 
'We  have  subscribed  liberally  for  the 
government  loans.  We  have  taken  the 
bonds  as  you  have  issued  them,  and  in 
that  way  we  have  helped  to  sustain  the 


"I  looked  them  over  a  few  minutes. 
Every  one  of  them  had  on  a  Prince  Albert 
coat  and  a  handsome  vest  and  top  hat, 


MR.  CHAS.   DAY 
Author  of  the  book  "Industrial  Plants" 

credit  of  the  government.  We  are  now 
here  to  demand  that  all  the  resources 
at  your  command  shall  be  placed  in  the 
harbor  of  New  York  for  our  protection.' 


MR.  JAMES  DUNNE 

Who  for  many  years  has  handled  the  news  business  at 

the  station  of  the  Northwestern^railway,  Chicago 

and  had  the  general  appearance  of  solid 
prosperity. 

"The  spokesman,  before  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reply,  said,  'Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  add  one  thing  more.  This  Com- 
mittee represents  most  of  the  wealth  of 
our  city.  This  gentleman  here  is  worth 
so  many  millions  of  dollars,  this  one  so 
many  millions,  and  this  one  so  many 
millions,  and  this  one  represents  so  many 
millions  in  his  business  and  the  extended 
credit  of  so  many  millions,'  until  I  was 
aghast  at  the  evidence  of  such  wealth, 
of  which  I  had  never  dreamed. 

"Then  I  remarked,  'Well,  gentlemen, 
the  treasury  is  empty,  our  credit  impaired, 
and  we  have  other  places  to  protect  as 
best  we  can  besides  New  York.  We  have 
all  our  fleet  which  has  not  been  destroved 
watching  this  iron-clad,  but  if  I  was  a 
member  of  vour  committee  and  I  had  as 
much  money  as  you  say  you  have,  and 
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was  as  'skeerd'  as  you  seem  to  be,  I  would 
go  back  to  New  York  and  find  means  of 
protecting  myself.'  ':  There  was  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye  as  the  President  concluded  and 
described   the   departure    of    his    visitors. 


ANDREAS  DIPPEL 
Manager  of  the  Chicago  Opera  Company 

"They  put  on  their  top  hats,"  he  said, 

"and  walked  out  of  the  room  with  the 

same  dignified  solemnity  with  which  they 

had  entered." 

*        *         * 

WHILE  the  cry  of  "back  to  the  land" 
is  being  sounded  in  America  from 
coast  to  coast  and  from  lake  to  gulf,  and 
the  cost  of  land  is  steadily  increasing,  it 
is  surprising  to  hear  from  England  that 
land  values  there  have  steadily  depre- 
ciated. 

A  report  made  by  the  London  Economist 
on  the  growth  of  the  assets  of  the  United 
Kingdom  shows  that  the  aggregate  wealth 
estimated  in  1885  at  $48,845,000,500  in- 
creased to  $51,891,489,500  in  1895,  $63,- 
434,694,000  in  1905  and  $68,062,869,000 
in  1909. 

y  Land  steadily  depreciated  from  $8,229,- 
251,500  in  1885  to  $6,326,450,000,  or  about 
twenty-five  per  cent,  and  farmers'  capital 


from  $2,530,580,000  to  $1,693,542,000,  or 
fully  thirty-three  per  cent.  All  other 
interests  have  gained,  notably  in  their 
order,  capital  invested  abroad,  other  trade 
capital,  firms,  corporations,  etc.,  mines, 
quarries,  iron,  gas  and  waterworks,  canals, 
and  other  special  industries;  capital  of 
war  income,  taxpayers,  railways  and 
furniture. 

On  the  whole,  the  cry  of  "back  to  the 
land"  in  England  does  not  seem  to  have 
struck  a  popular  chord  of  profit.  What- 
ever the  prosperity  of  our  farmers,  they 
will  never  become  millionaires  on  farm 
profit,  but  they  do  have  a  home,  call  no 
man  master,  don't  need  a  trade  union, 
live  well,  are  respected  and  respecting, 
and  have  no  fear  of  being  driven  out  of 

work. 

*         *         * 

THE  latest  crop  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  shows  the  greatest 
values  ever  realized  on  corn,  oats,  barley, 
rye,  buckwheat,  flaxseed,  rice  and  pota- 
toes, and  a  decided  decrease  in  wheat, 
hay  and  tobacco.  In  every  case  the  yield 
in  bushels,  tons  and  pounds  fell  below  that 
of  1910  with  the  exception  of  flax,  which 


COUNT  J.  H.  VON  BERNSTORFF 
Who  as  German  ambassador  has  made  hosts  of  Ameri- 
can friends.     The   Kaiser  recently  appointed   him  in 
charge  of  German  foreign  affairs,  a  post  that   is  said 
to  lead  to  the  chancellorship 


WHY  LINCOLN  WAS 
IN  FORT  STEVENS 


So  many  stories  are  told  about  the 
great  war  President,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
that  many  who  knew  or  often  saw 
him,  know  to  be  the  purely  imaglnery. 
About  three  months  ago  some  veteran 
In  romance,  and  in  war  as  well,  publish- 
ed in  the  New  York  Times,  a  wonder- 
ful story  that  Lincoln  was  not  only  in 
Fort  Stevens  but  was   wounded    there. 

This  utterly  new  and  theretofore  un- 
heard  story,  was  purely  imaginative. 
Those  who  were  in  that  fortress  all 
the  time  that  Jubal  Early  was  in  front 
of  Washington,  .and  saw  every  thing 
that  went  on  there  from  start  to,  finish 
declare  that  no  such  occurrence  ever 
tooW  place.  The  great  level  headed 
commander  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
States  was  there,  but  it  was  before  any 
hostilities  had  been  actually  com- 
menced. 

It  was  no  place  to  expose  his  sacred 
person.  The  wolves,  guerillas  »and 
skirmishers  of  the  e,riemy  were  skulk- 
ing in  the  woods  and  the  tigers  of 
the  Sixth  Corps  were  crouching  be- 
hind the  little  individual  breastworks 
that  the  old  veterans  had,  immediately 
on  their  arrival  on  the  skirmish  line, 
with  their  split  canteens  builded  in 
front  of  themselves.  The  scene  that 
ensued  on  his  appearance  Was  ope  of 
I  the  wildest  excitement- 

The  army  to  a  man  adored  nim-     As 
he  rode  calmly  in,  a  most  conspicuous 
object    with    bis    black    sugar-loaf    hat 
standing  np  in  bold  relief,  in  the  center 
i  of  the  troop  of  cavalry  guard  that  was 
'  his    escort   whenever    he   left   the   city, 
,a    tremendous    shout    arose    from    the 
temporary   garrison    that   had   been   or- 
dered  into   the   entr-e.nehme.nts  from  all 
the  troops  on  duty  on  both  sides  of  the  : 
Potomac,    the    marines   from    the    navy 
yard    and    the    government    clerks    who 
were    available.      For    when    the    news 
came   that   Early    had   come   dpwn    the . 
Shenajidoah   Valley,    Washington    fairly 
collapsed  in  terror,   and  every  govern- 
mental   employe   who   could   bear  arms 
was  sent  to  the  breastworks. 

Discipline  was  destroyed.  From  all 
quarters  the  men  ran  to  grip  the  hand 
whose  grasp  was  #>e  destiny  of  a 
nation,  the  supremacy  of  the  flag  and 
the  reunions  of  the  greatest  republic  of 
earth  and  history.  AU  realised  his 
world-famous  homeliness  yet  recogniz- 
ed the  charm  of  the  smile  that  at  times 
would  light  the  careworn  gloom  of 
bis   rugged   features. 

Put  they  hustled  him  out  of  that  in 
double  time.  There  was  no  teling  at 
what  moment  the  dogs  of  war  would 
be   let  loose. 

What    brought    the    President    there? 

Strangely  enough  it  was  learned  at  the 

dinner   table   of   a   Schenectady    woman', 

then   the   wife,    now   the   widow    of   as 

brave  an  offieer  as  ever  lived,  who  stood 

with    Ool.    Peissner,    breveted    general 

fin   death,   and  with   Captain  Scherwin, 

son  of  a  former  mayor  of  geheneotady, 

I- until    both    were    shot    down,    and    he 

Himself    carried    badly    wounded    from. 

the  field  of  ChanceUorsvUle. 

■    Loup  years  after,  when  on  a  visit  to 

Washington,  the  wrltor  was  Invited  to 

1  dine  I  with  a  friend.     Sbe  lived  at  the, 

U»i,  Alii  atmnt^^ittb,..  A  mm  to*  °* 


her  neighbors  and  friends  were  at  the 
table.     The  writer  recalled  the  locality' 
and    remarked    upon    the.  visit    of    the' 
President    to    the    fort   and    the    women 
whom    he    remembered    to    have    seen  | 
among  those  who  gathered  around  him. 
He   described   also  a  sad   incident   con-- 
neoted     with     the     destruction     of     the 
rebel  battery  that  had  advanced  along 
the  road  in  front  of  the  fort  and  which 
had   been  destroyed  by  a  shot  from  an 
Immense   Parrot   seige   gun.     Also  that 
previous  to   first  discharge   there  stood 
on    a    line    with    the    cannon    a    lovely1 
manison,   surrounded   with   portico   and' 
piazza  of  the  most  attractive  style  of ' 
.southern    architecture. 

From  that  beautiful  home  they  saw, 
apparently  a  father  and  mother,  little 
children  and  servants,  carrying  f urni* 
ture  of  all  kinds  from  the  wide-open 
doors.  All  were  evidently  In  the 
deepest  distress,  the  children  sobbing 
as  they  bore  away  their  household 
treasures.  When  all  was  empty  the/ 
house  burst  into   flames. 

AU  understood  It  them, — it  was  in 
the  pathway  of  that  awful  gun  and 
perished  under-  that  terrible  ourse, 
"military   necessity."  " 

The  writer  noticed  that  everybody 
was  listening  with  the  keenest  interest, 
several  elderly  women  and  men  with 
evident  emotion.  When  it  had  ended,  I 
the  hostess,  not  living  in  Schenectady, 
broke  the  profound  silence. 

"Why,  you  are  next  door  to  Port 
Stevens  now,"  and  poinding  to  several 
of  her  guests,  "these  jfe  some  of  the 
children  turned  out  of  their  dear  old 
home  to  see  it  burned  down." 

And  then  we  learned^  the  impulse  that 
sent  the  great  Emancipator  to  Fori 
Stevens.  It  was  that  call  upon  his 
compassion  that  never  called  ip  vain.( 
Notified  that  their  house  must  be  taken 
away  from  the  pathway  of  the  grim' 
messenger  that  must  speed  on  its  er»j 
rand  of  death,  frantic  with  grief  in  the; 
loss  of  their  lovely  ancestral  home, 
they  rushed  to  the  White  House  and 
besought  the  commander-in-chief  to 
save  it.  He  listened  as  he  always  did 
to  the  call  for  his  powerful  aid.  They 
told  him  that  they  were  loyal  people) 
and  that  three  sons  of  the  family  were 
soldiers  in  the  Union  Army.  I 

The  President  was  speedily  moved  I 
His  sympathies,  were  evidently  warmly  i 
enlisted.  He  told  the  owner,  that  he! 
wouid^do  all  in  his  power  for  him,  and 
would  come  at  once  to  see  what  It  was 
possible  for  him  to  do. 

In  the  morning  he  came.  So  that 
was  his  errand  when  all  were  so 
astounded  at  his  coming.  His  errand 
was  fruitless.  Under  the  blat  of  that 
consuming  fire  "military  necessity," 
the  old  home,  wept  (Jown  In  the  flama^ 
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At   Fort  Steveufa. 

John.  CL  Cl£VJang«u._Flrst  Sergearft. 
Co.  L,  1st  N.  J.  Cav.,  Freehold.  -N."37, 
says  that  at  the  fight  at"  Fort  -Stevens 
he  was  Commissary-Sergeant  of  the 
dismounted  riflemen.  When  they  went 
into  the  fort  they  crept  on  their  hands 
and  feet  into  the  rifle  pits,  but  soon 
drove  the  Confederates  back  so  that 
the  gunners  could  work  their  pieces. 
The  rebel  sharpshooters  were  yery 
close  at  that  time.  The  next  day 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  a  Surgeon  came 
into  the  fort  near  where  Comrade 
Clevenger  stood  directing  the  skir- 
mishers. They  were  by  the  gun  be- 
hind him,  so  he  could  see  both  of 
them  and  hear  their  talk.  Just  when 
they  came  up  a  sharpshooter  behind 
the  chimney  on  a  house  ft  half  a  mile 
from  the  fort  fired  at  thern.  The  first 
ball  struck  the  bank  two  feet  below 
Comrade  Clevenger's  feet,  the  next 
one  struck  in  the  side  of  the  fort  three 
feet  over  his  head  and  the  third  one 
hit  the  Surgeon.  President  Lincoln 
then  said  to  the  gunners:  "Tear  that 
ho.use  to  pieces!"  The  first  shell  went 
thru  the  right  corner  of  the  house 
and  the  next  went  thru  the  house  and 
tore  away  the  roof  and  chimney  and 
fired  the  house.  — •*** 

William  Relth,  thought  to  be  the 
only  survivor  of  the  men  who  bore 
the  body  of  Abraham  Lincoln  from 
the  House  on  ICth  street,  opposite 
Ford's  Theater,  where  he  died  after 
being  shot  oy  Bcoth,  to  Ihe  White 
House,  was  the  guest  .  of  honor  at  a 
banquet  given  by  Columbia  Turnve-I 
rein  a  few  nights  ago.  Mr.  Relth  is 
President  of  the  Association  of  the 
Old  Bodyguard  of  Lincoln.  A.  bat- 
talion of  325  men  mustered  out  of 
the  Regular  Army  in  1861  acted  ai 
the  bodyguard  of  the  President.  Of 
this  number  only  11  are  still  living. 
Of  the  11,  eight  attended  the  banquet. 
They  were  William  Reith,  J.  J.  Lerch. 
Ernest  Rupert,  Louis  Kettler,  Jacob 
Kerr,  John  A.  Seller,  Rudolph  Saur 
and   Charles  Hartman. 

Speakers  were  Representative 
Richard  Bartholdt.  Capt.  J.  J.  Knapp, 
Ernest  Gicher,  William  F.  Gude,  L. 
P.  Henninghausen  and  Maj,  Charles 
D.  A.  Loeffler. 

One  hundred  years  after  his  birth 
Abraham  Lincoln's  native  County  in 
Kentucky,  Larue,  voted  out  all  its 
saloons,  the  vote  being  over  four  to 
one  against  them,  and  that  brings  to 
mind  a  sentiment  of  the  great  Lin- 
coln which  every  boy  in  the  country 
ought  lo  memorize  and  live  up  to. 
Lincoln  was  a  total  abstainer,  not  so 
much,  perhaps,  from  dislike  for  liquor 
as  an  ahhorrer  of  the  results  of  liquor 
drinking.  One  of  ihe  greatest 
speeches  that  Lincoln  ever  made  was 
a  temperance  address  in  1842.  He , 
said:  "But  when  the  victory  shall  be1 
complete,  when  there  shall  be  neither! 
a  slave  nor  a  drunkard  on  earth — 
how  proud  the  title  of  that  land 
which  may  truly  claim  to  be  the 
birthplace  and  cradle  of  both  of  these 
resolutions  that  shall  have  ended  in 
that  victory.  How  nobly  distinguished 
that  people  who  shall  have  planted 
and  nurtured  to  maturity  both  the  po- 
litical   and    moral    freedom    of    tt&jp. 
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The  War  Fifty  Years  Ago 


Maryland  Invaded  by  Confederates  From  Virginia— Gen- 
eral Jubil  A.  Early  Makes  a  Lunge  Toward  Washington 
Backed  by  18,000  Men— Met  In  Central  Maryland  by 
a  Column  Under  General  Lew  Wallace— Although 
Defeated  In  Battle  Wallace  Delays  the  Confederates 
a  Day— Early  Reaches  the  Rear  of  Washington  In 
Front  of  Fort  Stevens— President  Lincoln  Sees  a 
Heavy  Skirmish  and    Gets  In    Range  of  the  Firing. 


ByCapt.  GBORGE  U  KILMER.  Late  U.  3.  V. 

WHEN  General  Jubal  A.  Early 
crossed  the  Potomac  early  ill 
July  fifty  years  ago  with 
18,000  Confederates  to  lay 
waste  to  the  north  and  by  the  diver- 
sion raise  the  siege  of  Petersburg  his 
prospects  of  despoiling  the  Federal 
capital,  should  he  make  the  attempt, 
were  many.  Early  didn't  count  on  a 
surprise,  but  a  surprise  was  not  essen- 
tial with  his  18,000  veterans  against  a 
mob  of  convalescents,  hundred  day 
men  and  government  bureau  clerks, 
for  these  were  all  that  entered  with 
any  certainty  into  the  plan  of  defense 
of  Washington. 

Lincoln  telegraphed  to  the  northern 
governors  on  July  8  that  fleet  raiders 


with  earthworks  had  been  built  west 
ot  the  stream  as  a  measure  of  defense. 

Wallace's  little  army  had  but  six 
cannon,  and  three  of  them  were  train- 
ed on  these  bridges.  The  others  were 
placed  at  the  stone  bridge  of  the  Balti- 
more pike.  Ricketts'  division  of  two 
brigades  was  assigned  to  the  rail- 
road, and  General  E.  B.  Tyler's  brigade 
of  home  guards  covered  two  miles  of 
river  front  between  the  railroad  and 
the  Baltimore  pike.  These  troops  were 
ready  for  battle  on  the  morning  of  the 
9th,  and  had  they  not  been  there 
Early's  columns  would  have  been  a 
day's  march  nearer  Washington. 

The  entire  forenoon  of  the  9th  was 
passed  by  Early  in  reconnoiteriug  and 
placing  his  troops  for  attack.  Although 
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feeding  the  Monocacy,  and  so  tie.  en 
was  the  struggle  that  its  wuter  wa» 
dyed  with  the  blood.  Gordon  make* 
note  of  the  extraordinary  circumstance 
in  his  official  report  of  the  battle.  W.tb. 
Ricketts  occupied  in  holding  off  Gor- 
don on  the  south,  Ramseur's  men  met 
with  faint  opposition  along  the  river. 
They  carried  the  railroad  and  pike 
bridges,  and  a  battery  galloped  across- 
to  open  lire  on  the  rear  of  Ricketts* 
line.     That  ended  hope  for  Wallace. 

Ricketts'  men  moved  north  to  jola 
Tyler,  who  still  held  on  to  the  stone 
bridge.  Gordon's  men  had  been  too 
badly  punished  to  seriously  interfere 
with  Ricketts'  retreat,  although  it  was 
made  under  tire. 

Mpunted  Raiders  at  Work. 
The  loss  in  Wallace's  ranks  was 
about  7<)(i  killed  and  wounded  and 
double  that  number  missing.  The 
brunt  of  the  lighting  was  borne  by 
nine  of  Ricketts'  regiments,  aggregat- 
ing about  3,500  men.  Early  confessed 
to  700  killed  and  wounded.  The  Con- 
federates made  no  pursuit  and  did  not 
take  up  the  march  to  Washington 
until  the  10th.  They  confronted  the 
fortifications  of  Washington  on  the 
11th,  too  badly  used  in  marching  and 
fighting  to  risk  an  assault. 

Meanwhile  Gilinor's  rough  and  ready 
horsemen  had  galloped  on  to  the  line 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  rail- 
road and  cut  the  communications 
north.  Johnson's  cavalry  brigade  per- 
formed the  same  service  on  the  North- 
ern Central,  and  Washington  was  as 
much  isolated  from  the  north  as  it 
had  been  in  April,  1861,  that,  too,  with 
a  hostile  army  marching  upon  it  across 
Maryland  soil. 

Major  Gilmor  struck  the  Philadel- 
phia, Wilmington  and  Baltimore  rail- 
road at  Magnolia  Station.  Stopping 
two  passenger  trains  near  the  bridge 
over  Gunpowder  river,  he  burned 
them,  then  backed  one  of  the  flaming 
trains  upon  the  bridge. 

At  the  Gates  of  Washington. 

Late  on  the  nth  the  straining  eyes 
of  the  president  saw  from  the  bastions 
of  Fort  Stevens  the  gray  ranks  of, 
Breckinridge.  Gordon  and  Ramseur  in 
full  battle  array,  closing  in  on  the 
volunteer  skirmishers  and  driving 
them  back  toward  the  works.  The 
departments  had  been  emptied  in  order 
to  man  the  parapets  with  an  army  ot 
clerk  soldiers,  who  for  the  most  part 
had  never  handled  a  musket  except  in 
the  simple  drill  of  the  manual.  The 
Sixih  corps  veterans  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived. Early  was  for  forcing  an  at- 
tack without  delay,  but  when  it  came 
to  his  generals  they  said  jthat  the 
soldiers  were  too  much  exhausted  by 
the  rapid  march  from  the  Monocacy. 
Positions  were  seized  upon  high  ground 
commanding  Fort  Stevens,  and  tha 
army  bivouacked,  with  its  pickets  ex- 
changing shots  with  the  sentinels 
guarding  the  gates  of  Washington. 

General  Frank  Whcaton's  brigade  ot 


were  devastatiugwestern  Maryland  and 
a  column  of  hostile  bayonets  approach- 
ing the  nation's  citadel.  The  maraud- 
ers were  here,  there  and  everywhere, 
throwing  the  scent  in  a  dozen  localities 
aud  destroying  roads,  bridges  and  tele- 
graphs to'  t  utile  and  delay  would  be 
rescuers.  N-3uurly  was  but  two  days' 
march  from  the  gates  of  Washington, 
so  of  what  use  were  militia  at  their 
benches  and  plows  in  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York? 

The  Man  of  the  Hour. 

Was  not  Major  Harry  Gilmor,  the 
Morgan  of  the  east,  in  saddle,  and 
were  not  Colonel  Bradley  T.  Johnson, 
With  his  mounted  Maryland  Confeder- 
ates, and  General  J.  A.  McCausland, 
with  his  raiders— all  at  home  on  the 
circuit  of  their  exploits— the  equal  of 
ten  times  their  number  of  home  guard? 
General  Lew  Wallace  was  the  man  of 
the  hour  on  the  Federal  sale. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  explain  how  it 
happened  that  General  Wallace,  with 
2,500  home  guard  and  militia,  was  at 
Baltimore,  commanding  a  department 
which  terminated  on  the  west  at  Mo- 
nocacy  river,  a  small  stream  emptying 
into  the  Potomac  below  Harpers  Fer- 
ry, near  where  Early  concentrated  his 
army  ready  for  a  lunge  at  Washington. 
When  Wallace  learned  that  the  enemy 
was  threatening  his  territory  he  made 
all  haste  to  meet  him  on  the  border. 
His  troops  wore  in  position  along  the 
Mouoeacy  on  the  O'th  of  July  and  the 
enemy  in  possession  of  the  towns  of 
Hagerstown  and  Middletown,  a  few 
miles  west  and  north  of  him.  Just 
outside  his  lines  was  Frederick,  a 
place  of  some  importance,  and  to  save 
It  from  the  ravages  of  war  he  threw 
a  large  part  of  his  force  in  there,  light- 
ing a  sharp  action  on  the  7th. 

Early's  mounted  raiders  were  mean- 
while scouring  the  country  to  pick  up 
stores  and  cut  the  roads  from  the 
north.  The  sound  of  Wallace's  guns  at 
Frederick  recalled  them  from  their 
forays,  and  a  day  was  gained  for 
Washington  by  these  bold  tactics.  But 
that  was  not  all.  The  first  appear- 
ance of  Confederates  north  of  the 
Potomac  led  to  a  warning  dispatch 
to  the  army  at  Petersburg,  and  the 
Sixth  corps  of  three  divisions  was  or- 
dered to  the  defense  of  the  capital. 
Fortunately  the  first  division  to  em- 
bark, General  J.  B.  Ricketts',  sailed 
direct  to  Baltimore  and  followed  Wal- 
lace by  rail  to  the  Monocacy.  It  reach- 
ed there  the  8th,  and  Wallace,  having 
developed  the  presence  of  an  invad- 
ing army  along  his  front,  instead  of 
a  few  bands  of  marauders,  prepared 
to  give  battle  and  dispute  the  road 
to  Washington.    He  had  but  0,000  men. 

A  Line  on  Monocacy  River. 
The  position  taken  up  on  the  Mo- 
nocacy covered  the  bridges  of  the  Bal- 
timore pike,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railroad,  the  Washington  pike  and  a 
country  road  connecting  the  two  pikes, 
all  crossing  the  river  within  the  limits 
of  about  two  miles.  The  bridges  of 
the  railroad  and  the  Washington  pike 
were  close  together,  and  a  blockhouse 
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Wallace's  line  was  weait,  it  \vu»  v»c., 
spread  out  and  looked  aggressive. 
Finally  McCausland's  cavalry  forded 
the  river  below  the  left  extremity  of 
Ricketts'  line,  and  General  John  B. 
Gordon's  infantry  veterans  followed. 
Meanwhile  the  Confederate  guns 
opened  upon  both  bridges,  and  General 
S.  P.  Ramseur's  infantry  brigades 
marched  to  the  assault  in  front.  Un- 
der cover  of  McCausland's  tlauk  at- 
tack and  Ramseur's  at  the  bridges 
Gordon  formed  his  men  in  two  lines, 
parallel  to  the  railroad  and  pike,  with 
the  left  resting  on  the  river,  facing 
Ricketts'  flank. 

Battle  at  Bridge  and  Blockhouse. 
During  these  movements  the  Confed- 
erate  batteries   rained   shots  upon   the 


tht^  Sixth  corps,  a  vanguard  of  the  re- 
serves, relieved  the  pickets  at  Fort 
Stevens  in  the  evening.  So  intense 
wa*  the  crisis  that  Lincoln  and  hia 
cabinet  went  out  to  the  fort  early  oo 
the  12th  to  watch  the  issue.  "* 

Early's  position  was  near  Silver 
Spring,  due  north  of  Washington,  a  lit- 
tle west  of  the  Seventh  street  road, 
with  the  dome  of  the  capitol  in  full 
view.  The  defenses  of  the  city  on  that 
side  consisted  of  a  series  of  detached 
forts  generally  connected  by  rifle  pits. 

Abraham  Lincoln  Under  Fire. 
The  one  in  Early's  front  was  Fort 
Stevens,  with  De  Russy  on  the  west 
::nd  Slocum  on  the  east.  Dawn  on  the 
12lh  showed  the  Confederates  in 
Uivngth  around  the  Hives  house  on  thta 
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FORT    STEVENS,    WHERE    LINCOLN    WATCHED    A    SKIRMISH    & 
s~  WAS    IN    RANGE    OF    FIRING. 


blockhouse  and  the  guards  at  the 
bridges  aud  cculd  not  be  silenced  by 
the  fire  of  a  half  dozen  guns.  To  cope 
with  Gordon  on  his  left  flank  Ricketts 
was  compelled  to  swing  his  line 
6quarely  about,  changing  front  from  a 
west  facing  to  a  south,  of  course  weak- 
ening his  defense  of  the  bridges  in 
doing  so.  Two  of  the  guns  at  the 
Baltimore  bridge  were  sent  by  Tyler 
to  strengthen  Ricketts,  thereby  weak- 
ening the  right  flank  and  endangering 
the  line  of  retreat,  which  was  by  the 
Baltimore  pike. 

Three  times  Gordon's  columns  broke 
Ricketts'  line  by  desperate  onset,  but 
the  Sixth  corps  veterans  closed  up 
around  the  gaps  aud  beat  them  off. 
Twice  they  sallied  out  and  drove  Gor- 
don's men  from  captured  ground.  Part 
of   the   fighting    was    along   a    rivulet 


Silver  Springs  road.  Skirmishing 
gan  early  and  continued  all  day.  A 
the  middle  of  the  forenoon  Wheal 
Third  brigade,  under  Colonel  D 
Bldwell,  advanced  against  the  I 
house  and  expelled  Early's  sharps! 
era.  On  the  parapet  of  Fort  Ste 
stood  President  Lincoln  beside  Gei 
H.  G.  Wright,  chief  in  command  o, 
timely  re-enforcements. 

Wright  warned  the  president  o: 
personal  danger,  but  not  until  au 
cer  was  shot  down  within  three  fe 
him  did  he  retire  to  safety. 

Bidwell  lost  a  colonel  and  a  D 
killed  and  all  his  remaining  tegini 
commanders  wounded.  In  the  brl 
there  were  280  casualties.  The 
federates  left  loo  killed  aud  wou 
on  the  field.  At  dusk  Early  fell 
toward  a  crossing  to  Virginia. 


\ 


The  W  W.   *.  at  F«*  stem*. 

«i  »-  Cross  iworn  on   the   breaths 

?h-  h  many  nobl«  me"  reminds  me  of 

^t«vi?-,D  P TA  ln  the  Battle  of  Fort 
Stevens  and  fought  under  the  eves 
of     President    Lincoln.       I     had     n?f 

$ fntchonfoTw8h^in^ on  «*p8S3S 

hv      tj„ .  wh6n    we   were   marchins 
UHP»-*(L.,tftt,l«ft  &  -treat  of  the 

!Srev^  «yifc  %sw»  m 

buried.,  in  ^Tfltfie  ceSterl*  aSLl! 
j  wood.  on.  the  be/tlefleid  if  mv  m!l^ 
)ory*e>ve<j  m* /right    we  W^% 

battalion     37    idiled     «^  ln  >M?V 

•  which  was  a  iTeavy  lote^n^Sfl 

battalion.— CaJbt      To  J» f »   *2T  a  9raal^ 


W'/i  s  a/  /  Mc-rfi/r,  ~$<?>,     THE    EVENING    STAR,    WEPK! 


WHERE  LINCOLN  WATCHED  HIS  TROOPS  IN  ACTION. 


Boulder  on  one  cf  the  parapets  at  Fort 
Mi'\rii,>i,  near  Iti  i^li  I  n  ood,  D.  C, 
which  was  ideutillcd  by  Gen.  Horatio 
G.  Wright  us  the  spot  where  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  stood  exposed  tu  the  lire 
of  the  enemy  during  the  battle  of 
Fort  Stevens,  July  12,  IJS<14.  The  res- 
idence i^i  the  background  to  the  right 
of  the  boulder  indicates  the  hig-h- 
water  mark  of  Gen.  Early's  invasion, 
his  nharpshootcrn  having-  beeu  re- 
pulsed at  that  point.  In  grove  of 
trees  in  extreme  background  is  lo- 
cated the  national  cemetery,  in  which 
forty  of  the  iifty-four  men  who  died 
from  injuries  received  in  the  battle 
are   buried. 


•I    WKIGHT 


Veteran  of  Company  11,  10-d  Pennsylvania,  who  participated  in  the  battle  of 
Fort  Stevens,  standing  In  front  of  his  home,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the 
toll  gate  house,  which  was  in  the  possession  of  Confederate  sharpshooters 
the  morning  of  July  11,  lV' |.  It  marked  the  closest  point  to  the  National 
Capital  which   was  reached  by   the   Invaders. 
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TELLS  OF  LI 


Dr.  George  T.  Stevens  Relates 

Memorable  Event  July 

12,1864. 


HISTORIC  ADDRESS  AT 
REUNION  OF  SIXTH  CORPS 


Only  Battle  Fought  Within  the  Dis- 
trict and  the  Only  One  in  U.  S. 
History  Witnessed  by  a  President. 


The     memorable     visit     by     President 

Lincoln  to  Fort  Stevens  at  the   time  of 

the    battle    the    afternoon    of    July    12, 

186-1,     was     related     in     detail      Tuesday  j 

i  Dr.   George    T.    Stevens    of    the    77th 

giment,    at    the    reunion    of    the    6th  j 

my    Corps    at    the    fortification    near 

Mghtwood  which   played   such   an   im- 

prtant    part    in    the     defeat     of     Gen. 

,'arly's   forces   when    they   attempted   a 

aid  on  the  National  Capital. 

I  Dr.    Stevens    was    operating-    surgeon 

in  a  temporary  hospital    which  was  set 

up    in    the    fort.    He    was   the    first   man' 

that  President  Lincoln  spoke  to  when  he 

arrived  at  the  fort.   Col.   Stevens  escorted 

Mrs.   Lincoln   from    her   carriage   to   the 

center    of   the    fort   and    remained   with 

her    until    his    services    were    needed    in 

the  hospital,  a  number  of  wounded  men 

having  been  brought  in  from  the  battle 

line. 

The  battle  of  Port  Stevens  was  the  only 
engagement  of  the  civil  war  that  was 
fought  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Jt  was  tl\6  only  battle  in  the  history  of  the 
tTnited  States  that  was  witnessed  by  a 
President. 

Dr.    Stevens'   Address. 

Dr.  Stevens'  address  at  Tuesday's  re- 
Union  of  the  6th  Corps  was  entitled  "Per- 
sonal Reminiscences  of  President  Lincoln 
i — the  Battle  at  Port  Stevens." 

It  follows,  in  part : 

"It  was  early  the  10th  of  July,  1864, 
that  two  divisions  of  the  6th  Corps,  hav- 
ing left  the  remainder  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  at  Petersburg  during  the  pre- 
ceding night  and  having  during  that  night 
marched  fourteen  miles  over  a  road  into 
the  sand  and  dust  of  which  they  had  sunk 
almost  ankle  deep  at  every  step,  arrived, 
tired  and  with  throats,  eyes  and  nostrils 
filled  with  dust,  prepared  to  embark  upon 
transports  from  City  Point  to  Washing- 
ton. 

"The  first  division  of  the  corps,  under 
command  of  Gen.  Ricketts.  had  been  sent 
forward  a  day  or  two  before  and  had  al- 
ready reached   Baltimore. 

'•Every  man  of  the  two  divisions  which 
embarked  the  morning  pf  the  10th 
breathed  more  freely  as  the* several  ships 
swung  out  upon  the  river  and  the  vari- 
ous brifcade  bands  sounded  a  good-bye 
to  the  scenes  of  the  recent  labors  and 
privations  of  the  men  who  wore  the  Greek 


Fleet  Off  for   Washington. 

"Our  fleet  was  soon  steaming  down 
the  James  river,  passing  scenes  of  inter- 
est which  revived  the  memories  of  cam- 
paigns of  previous  years.  We  passed  va- 
rious Union  gunboats  and,  from  time  to 
time,  a  ppint  on  the  river  made  memora- 
ble by  our  earlier  experiences  on  the 
peninsula. 

"We  passed  into  Chesapeake  bay  and 
then  into  the  Potomac  river  and  at  length 
pur  fleet  of  transports  gathered  the  morn- 
ing of  the  11th  at  the  appointed  rendez- 
vous at  and  near  the  foot  of  7th  street 
In   Washington. 

jjAs  the  process  of  disembarking 
commenced  the  tairflgure  of  the  great 
war  Presi-.lent  was  observed' as  he  min- 
gled with  the  men  as  they  left  the 
transports.  He  talked  with  one,  ques- 
tioned another  and  accepted  hard  tack 
from  still  another,  and  in  these  ways 
Indicated  his  sympathy  with  the  men. 

All  being  landed,  we  took  up  the 
Une  of  inarch  through  the  city.  No 
man  who  took  part  in  that  remarkable 
march  up  7th  street  In  Washington  on 
that  12th  day  of  July,  1S64,  will  ever 
forget  the  scene  while  he  is  in  pos- 
lession   of  his   faculties. 

Greeted  by  Thousands  Along-  Route. 

"Thousands  of  people  were  gathered 
along  the  route  of  march,  for  Wash- 
ington was  in  a  state  of  panic,  and  the 
adveni  of  veteran  troops  was  a  matter 
of  no' small  interest.  The  Confederate 
g'eneral,  Early,  had  reached  the  sub- 
urbs of  the  city  ami  was  threatening 
Itt;  capture.  An  improvised  army  of 
Treasury  clerks,  invalid  corps  men  and 
citizens  had  been  quickly  collected,  and 
these  hasty  levies  had  been  sent  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  the  forts  about 
tilt:  city  as  reinforcements  to  the 'few 
SiocipHned  troops  already  stationed 
there. 

"As  we  marched  between  the  crowds 
of  eager  spectators,  many  of  whom 
were  women  holding  children  in  their 
irms,  the  veterans,  with  bronzed  faces 
and  with  uniforms  grimed  by  a  cam- 
paign lasting  from  the  Wilderness 
through  Cold  Harbor  and  Petersburg, 
were  the  subjects  of  Intense  interest 
ind  curiosity.  We  heard  repeated  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  over  and  over  again, 
is  though  it  were  one  continuous 
chorus:  'Thank  God!  We  are  safe 
now!'  'It's  the  old  fith  Corps.  They 
8.i  y  that  they  arc  regular  devils!' 
Them's  no  clerks,'  exclaimed  one  in 
toy    hearing.      'Them's    fighters!' 

Bivouacked   for  the  Night. 

"The  two  divisions  of  the  corps 
bivouacked  for  the  night  on  the  heights 
In  the  rear  of  Washington,  Cowan  and 
b\Js  famous  battery  arriving  later. 

"The  afternoon  of  the  12th  came.  A 
lapgfi  part  of  our  second  -division  was 
In  the  vicinity  of  Port  Stevens.  With 
Jiy  associates  I  had  arranged  a  divi- 
sion hospital  in  the  barracks  Just  In 
the  rear  of  the  fort.  In  front  of  the 
\fort  and  within  bullet  range  the  Con- 
federate advance  had  been  occupied 
luring-  the  day  in  picket'  skirmishing 
H'ith    our    own    outposts. 

"At  4  o'clock  :•■  carriage,  in  which 
jvore  seated  President  and  Mrs.  Lin- 
;oln.  attended  by  no  one  but  the  coach- 
nan  and  footman,  halted  in  front  of 
;he  improvised  hospital.  1  was  st.and- 
lig  there  at  the  moment,  and  the  Presl- 
lent  and  his  affable  wife  entered  at 
ince  into  conversation,  inviting  me  to 
iake  a  scat  in  the  carriage,  the  Presi- 
lent  remarking  that  it  would  be  more 
loeiable.  As  we  conversed  the  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Lincoln  most  kindly 
showed  that  they  well  knew  the  record 
of  our  men,  and  they  assured  me  that 
the  people  of  the  country  knew  and  ap- 
preciated the  wearers*  of  the  Gre^k 
jross 

Eluded  His  Bodyguard. 

"I  have  already  mentioned  that  when 
the  President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  arrived 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  fort  they  were 
unattended,  except  by  their  coachman 
mcl  footman.  It  was  while  we  were 
conversing  that  something  occurred 
ivhich  gave  the  distinguished  couple 
way  and  showed  them  to  have  been  a 
)air  of  culprits.  As  tl*ey  sat  they  were, 
of  course,  looking  not.. in  the  direction 


from  which  they  had  come,  while  I  wab 
lacing  the'  road  up  which  they  had 
arlven.  Nearly  half  an  hour  after 
their  arrival  I  saw  approaching  us  at 
lull  gallop  a  company  of  horsemen,  all 
mounted  on  coal-black  horses.  They 
:ame  swiftly  toward  us,  but  just  as  the 
head  of  the  column  was  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  carriage  they  halted,  dis- 
mounted and  proceeded  to  lounge  on 
;he  green  sward  at  the  roadside.  It 
ivas  the  President's  bodyguard,  from 
(vhich  he  had  escaped,  but  they  had 
low  come  up  with  him.  He  did  not 
:urn  an  eye  or  appear  to  know  that 
mything  had  happened. 

"Thus,  for  nearly  an  hour,  we  three 
.n  the  carriage  talked  on  various 
topics,  mostly  relating  to  army  life 
until  lien. _VVright_ and  his  staff  arrived' 
by  the  same  road  that  the  President  I 
had  taken,  and  by  which  the  Black 
Horse  Cavalry-  had  arrived. 

"The  general  drew  up  at  the  carriage, 
saluted  the  President  and  his  wife,  and 
after  a  few  words  excused  himself,  say- 

'ing  that  he  must  go  upon  the  fort  to 
direct  movements  which  were  about  to 
commence    at     the    front.     He    and    his 

staff  dismounted  and  went  to  the  fort, 
while  their  horses  were  led   back. 

President  Mounts  Fort  Parapet. 

"As  they  were  mounting  the  parapet 
the  President  said:  'Is  there  any  rea- 
son why  we  should  not  go  there,  too?' 
To  which  I  replied  that  It  was  for  him 
to  decide.  'Then  let  us  go,'  said  he. 
We  left  the  carriage.  A  lieutenant  of 
Gen.  Wright!s  staff  accompanied  Mrs. 
Lincoln,  and  I  walked  beside  the  Presi- 
dent. We  ascended  some  wooden  steps, 
which  led  up  to  the  parapet,  and  the 
President  and  the  rest  of  the  small 
party  took  a  stand  rather  toward  the 
southern  end  of  the  parapet,  perhaps 
about  a  third  of  the  distance  from  the 
steps  to  the  southern  angle  of  the 
fort.  Gen.  Wright  was  stationed  at  the 
southeast  angle,  attended  by  his  staff 
and   some  signal   men. 

"Hardly  had  the  President  taken  his 
stand  on  the  earthworks,  where  he 
could  look  out  upon  the  field  of  action 
where  the  Confederates  were  stationed, 
when  a  fine  brigade  of  veterans,  the 
3d  Brigade  of  the  2d  Division,  com- 
manded by  as  brave  a  man  as  ever  led 
a  brigade  into  battle,  dear,  noble  Gen. 
Bidwell,  marched  past  the  fort  and  out 
to  the  front.  As  these  troops  passed 
in  front  of  the  fort  Mrs.  Lincoln  and 
another  lady  who  had  come  up  from 
Washington  with  their  escorts  left  the 
fort.  The  brigade  marched  rapidly  out 
to  the  open,  deployed  and  were  Quickly 
In  line  of  battle.  At  a  signal  sent  from 
the  front  that  all  was  ready  the  guns 
of  the  fort  opened  fire,  and  the  veteran 
brigade  dashed  forward.  Bullets  whiz- 
zed past  the  President,  and  an  assistant 
surgeon  standing-  near  his  excellency 
was    wounded. 

President  Yields  to  Command. 

"Gen.  Wright  suggested  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  should  descend,  but  when 
,  the  latter  did  not  heed  the  warning  the 
j  general  after  a  few  moments  returned 
|  and  said:  'Mr.  President,  it  is  my  duty 
to  Insist  that  you  descend  from  this 
place  of  danger.'  To  which  the  Presi- 
dent, raising  his  tall  hat,  replied:  'Gen. 
Wright,  I  always  obey  the  orders  of 
my  superior  officers,'  and  he  went 
down.  I  accompanied  him  down  the 
steps,  and  as  I  saw  men  bearing 
stretchers  coming  toward  the  fort  I 
knew  that  my  work  was  to  begin,  and 
I  took  leave  of  his  excellency  to  enter 
my  extemporized  operating  room  in  the 
barracks. 

"It  was  a  short  fight  and  a  brilliant 
one  and  the  men  fought  perhaps  with 
more  ardor  because  they  knew  that 
their     President     wa.»     watching     thorn. 

"There  is  no  time  to  speak  of  the  de- 
tails of  this  battle  or  to  give*  to  the 
different  brigades  that  took  part  the 
credit  due  to  each.  The  Vermont  bri- 
gade followed  the  advanc^  of  the  3d 
and  all  the  men  of  the  two  divisions 
came  Into  the  action,  following  Early's 
army  and  bringing  in  prisoners  till 
darkness    prevented     further     pursuit. 

Many    Wounded    Men. 

"Immediately    after    my    descent    from  | 
the    fort    with    the    President     wounded  j 
men     in     large     numbers     began     to  .  be 
brought     to     the     improvised     hospital. 
With     these     wounded     men     I     worked 
during  the  whole  of  the.  night  and  well 


into  the  morning.  Jiow  well  do  I  re- 
member some  of  those  wounded  men 
and  how  satisfied  they  seemed  to  be 
that  they  had; given,  themselves  (or 
their  country  In-  the  sight  of  their, 
^i^S  only  a  single  incident 
Even  now  I  seem  t  osee  the  pale  face 
of  a  young  soldier  through  whose  rhest 
a  minie  bill  had  passed.  As  I- stripped 
away  the  bloody  garments  and  drew 
from  the  wound  shreds  and  masses  of 
clothing,  he  said  that  he  meant  to  get 
well  and  to  give  those  fellows  as  good 
Ws  they  sent;  and  the  boy  "ho  ww 
shot  through  in  July  shouldered  his 
musket  in  September  and  in  the  great 
battle    of    Cedar    Cr.eek £*j»| October_he 

stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  his 
companions,  giving  all  that  a  soldier 
could  give  to  help  to  win  another  vlc- 

i  .... » .  '  ...  .....>.;. 


J    WR  I  G  H  T 


The  Man  Who  Ordered  Lincoln  Down 

ORT  STEVENS  was  located  and  built  in 

Bay  state  and  by  thein  it  was  chris- 
tened Fort  Massachusetts.  When  the 
more  elaborate  system  for  the  defenses 
Fnrf  Maac«oKhe  £ty  ot  Washington  was  planned;^ 
*ort  Massachusetts  was  rebuilt  and  greatly  en-- 
mfSSi  an*dn8,l8p  r^l"-istened4Fort  Stevens,  to 
memory  of  Brig.  Gen.  Isaac  I.  Stevens  of  Ma«.« 

<£°Va"S'  wn°  *«•  "lied  at  the  b^tirof  Ca5S.m."  \ 

uH^SPf- In,  tne  b*.Uef  *»*  +be  Capitol  was  no 
longer  In  danger  from  the  Confederate  forces 
General  GranPhad  drawn  away  from  WashSn 
defenses  the  better  part  of  the  veteraTSoons 
which  he  had  stationed  there,  and  hid  It  not 
wS?i«'or  ^e  determined  stcnd  made  byGen.  Lew 
Wallace  at  Monocacy  river,  by  which  Early  lost 
one  day  in  his  plans,  Fort  Stevens  night  have 


PWSinWJT     LINCOLN     OBEYED     OJBNEBAL     WBIQHT'S 
OBDEB.  -  "        • 

s| ^^0  *£k  ssarv.  a?«s? 

iv^-lySnplan8  vwe/e    unexpectedly,    but   au?ek> 
h«iita*K  8  force  was  t0°  8ma»  to  do  * more  than 

«^^n^S^  |g 

these    veterans    marched    from    the    wharf    nS 

r^SffiSS1*;-^  °£  Brlghtwood  BoadT^   -t. 

.President  Lincoln  "was  soon  at  tho  w  ».,.» 
remained  with  Gen.  Wrigh  *  while th ?£c£& 
battle  was  fought.  It  is  worthy  of  notethlf 
iwLf    S*   attacWi»g  force    was    Gen.   JoUc 

ttn^^c^y^  l-ted  -mory^d  | 

U&  syt°aUtea5eh^mtma°d?r  of  the  armKf  The 
„"™  states,"  but  I  am  in  command  here    and 
as  you  ape  not  safe  where  you  art  standing   »*A 
IrSS  rrs??^y  J^P^rfbfc '  "or  you?-0 safety $t 
order   you    to   come   down.'   Mr.    Lincoln    lonWoi 

tin  standing  up  and  exposing  his  taU  form?"     ^ 
1  «    JwsXvv  \        W  >  ',  (jvu*-( 

>6    IU1/ 


Chicago  Tribune 
February  12,  1958 


Recall  How  Lincoln 
Got  Into  Firing  Line 


m  hkiiBo  Tribune  PreM  Service] 

Washington,  Feb.  11 — Lin- 
coln's birthday  focuses^inter- 
est  on  the  Washington  land- 
marks that  enshrine  his  mem- 
ory— the  Lincoln  memorial, 
Ford's  theater,  the  house 
where  he  died. 

But  little  attention  is  given 
to  Washington's  historic  Fort 
Stevens.  It  was  there  that  Ab- 
raham Lincoln  stood  among 
*the  snap  and  whine  of  bullets, 
the  only  United  States  Presi- 
dent ever  to  venture  into  a  fir- 
ing line  while  in  office.  Men  a 
few  feet  from  him  were  killed. 

Prize  in  Race 

It  was  July,  1864,  and  Wash- 
ington was  the  prize  in  a  race 
between  Confederate  and 
Union  troops.  The  Union  won 
—barely. 

Twenty  thousand  Confeder- 
ates, led  by  Gen.  Jubal  Early, 
bad  hooked  out  of  Virginia, 
'thru  Harpers  Ferry,  and  were 
coming  down  on  Washington 
from  the  north,  the  National 
^Geographic  society  'says. 

They  had  rolled  over  a  small 
federal  force  at  the  Monocacy 
river,  and  now  nothing  stood 
between  them  and  the  capital 
but  a  string  of  poorly  manned 
forts  and  a  group  of  Union  sol- 
diers, most  of  them  recruits  or 
men  just  risen  fr 
beds. 

Early  swung  down  on  Silver 
Spring,  a  Washington  suburb, 
and  burned  the  home  of  Post- 
master General  Montgomery 
Blair.  When  the  march  halted 
the  night  of  July  10,  Confed- 
erate campfires  burned  within 
three  miles  of  Lincoln's  sum- 
mer residence  at  the  United 
States  soldiers  home. 
Lincoln  Not  Excited 

Lincoln  was  calm,  but  anx- 
ious aides  insisted  that  he  re- 
turn downtown  to  the  While 
House.  One  ordered  a  steamer 
to  stand  ready  on  the  Potomac 
river  to  spirit  him  away  if  the 
Confederates  broke  thru. 

Early,  approaching  Fort  Ste- 
vens in  "northwest  Washington, 
saw  it  was  undermanned,  and 
ordered  an  attack.  But  now 
the  cripples  and  volunteers 
were  no  longer  alone.  ' 

Gen.  Grant,  hammering  to- 
ward Richmond,  had  diverted 
two  experienced  divisions  of 
the  *6th  corps.  These  veteran 
soldiers  arrived  at  the  Poto- 
mac river  front. 


To  the  cheers  of  the  popu- 
lace and  a  salute  from  Lin- 
coln, who  met  them  at  the 
wharf,  they  swung  thru  the 
city  toward  the  beleaguered 
fort.  Lincoln  went  there,  too. 

Makes  a  Tall  Target 

An  easy  target,  6  feet  4 
inches  tall  without  counting 
his  top  hat,  the  President 
mounted  the  parapet 

Confederate  snipers  found 
the  range,  and  the  bullets  spat 
nearby.  An  army  surgeon 
crumpled  five  feet  from  the 
President.  An  officer  standing 
even  closer  slumped  down, 
bearing  a  fatal  rifle  ball. 

Men  long  remembered  Lin- 
coln under  fire.  He  seemed  im- 
passive, wholly  unconcerned 
with  the  danger. 

But  Gen.  Horatio  G.  Wright, 
commander  of  the  6th  corps, 
could  not  treat  the  situation  so 
lightly.  He  implored  the  Presi- 
dent to  get  down,  and  finally 
threatened  to  have  him  re- 
moved under  guard. 

Lincoln  looked  at  him  quiz- 
zically' and  obeyed.  The  6th 
corps  saved  the  day  $nd  the 
city.  Gen.  Early,  balked, 
slipped  away. 

Today,  Fort  Stevens  stands 
as  a  shrine  in  Washington,  sur- 
rounded by  peaceful  homes 


Topeka  Daily  Capital 
February  12,  1958 


Bullets  Crackled  Around  Abe 
Lincoln  in  Fort  Stevens  Battle 


WASHINGTON  —  Lincoln's 
birthday  focuses  interest  on 
Washington  landmarks  that 
enshrine  his  memory  —  the 
Lincoln  Memorial,  Ford's 
Theater,  the  house  where  he 
died. 

But  little  attention  is  given 
to  Washington's  historic  Fort 
Stevens.  It  was  there  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  stood 
among  the  snap  and  whine  of 
bullets,  the  only  United  States 
President  ever  to  venture  into 
a  firing  line  while  in  office. 
Men  a  few  feet  from  him  were 
killed. 

It  was  July,  1864,  and  Wash- 


ington was  the  prize  in  a  race 
between  Confederate  and 
Union  troops.  The  Union  won 
— barely. 

♦  ♦  # 

TWENTY  THOUSAND  Con- 
federates, led  by  General 
Jubal  Early,  had  hooked  out 
of  Virginia,  through  Harpers 
Ferry,  and  were  coming  down 
on  Washington  from  the  north, 
the  National  Geographic  So- 
ciety says. 

They  had  rolled  over  a 
small  Federal  force  at  the 
Monocacy  River,  and  now 
nothing  stood  between  them 
and  the  Capital  but  a  string  of 
poorly  manned  forts  and  a 
group  of  Union  soldiers,  most 
of  them  raw  recruits  or  men 
just  risen  from  hospital  beds. 

Early  swung  down  on  Silver 
Spring,  a  Washington  suburb, 
and  burned  the  home  of  Post- 
master General  Montgomery 
Blair.  When  the  march  halted 
the  night  of  July  10,  Confeder- 
ate campfires  burned  within 
three'  miles  of  Lincoln's  sum- 
mer residence  at  the  United 
States  Soldiers  Home. 
*     *     * 

LINCOLN  was  calm,  but 
anxious  aides  insisted  that  he 
return  downtown  to  the  White 
House.  One  ordered  a  steamer 
to  stand  ready  on  the  Poto- 
mac to  spirit  him  away  if  the 
Confederates  broke  through. 

Early,  approaching  Fort 
Stevens  in  northwest  Washing- 
ton, saw  it  was  undermanned, 
and  ordered  an  attack.  But 
now   the   cripples  and  green 


volunteers    were    no    longer 
alone. 

General  Grant,  hammering 
toward  Richmond,  had  di- 
verted two  leather-tough  divi- 
sions of  the  Sixth  Corps.  These 
veteran  soldiers  arrived  at  the 
Potomac  riverfront. 

To  the  cheers  of  the  popu- 
lace and  a  salute  from  Lin- 
coln, who  met  them  at  the 
wharf,  they  swung  through  the 
city  toward  the  beleaguered 
fort.  Lincoln  went  there, -too. 
*     *     * 

AN  EASY  target,  six  feet 
four  inches  tall  without  count- 
ing his  top  hat,  the  President 
mounted  the  parapet. 

Confederate  snipers  found 
the  range,  and  the  bullets  spat 
near  by.  An  army  surgeon 
crumpled  five  feet  from  the 
President.  An  officer  standing 
even  closer  slumped  down 
bearing  a  fatal  rifle  ball. 

Men  long  remembered  Lin- 
coln under  fire.  He  seemed  im- 
passive, wholly  unconcerned 
with  the  danger. 

But  General  Horatio  G. 
Wright,  commander  of  the 
Sixth  Corps,  could  not  treat 
the  situation  so  lightly.  He  im- 
plored the  President  to  get 
down,  and  finally  threatened 
to  have  him  removed  under 
guard. 

Lincoln  looked  at  him  quiz- 
zically, and  obeyed.  The  Sixth 
Corps  saved  the  day  and  the 
city.  General  Early,  balked, 
slipped  away. 

Today,  Fort  Stevens  stands 
as  a  shrine  in  Washington,  sur- 
rounded by  peaceful  homes. 


Lincoln  Viewed  Battle 
For  Capital  95  Years  Ago 

By  Francis  de  Sales  Ryan 

Washington   Area   Hibloiian 

President  Abraham  Lincoln  and  all  the  members  of 
his  Cabinet  were  making  frantic  emergency  plans  to 
move  quickly  into  the  Treasury  Building  at  15th  st.  and 
Pennsylvania  ave.  nw.  on  July  12,  1864,  95  years  ago, 
as  the  city's  military  defenses  at  Ft.  Stevens  were  crumb- 
ling before  Confederate  assaults. 

Three   military  centers   had*  ! 

frees  set  up  in  the  city  by  Col.  easily  lead  to  recognition  of 
(' Charles  P.  Stone,  under  the  lne  Confederacy  by  France 
command  of  Gen.  Christopher  J  and  England,  since  both  coun- 
■V.  Augur,  Commander  of  theories  were  considering  such  a 
j  Department     of     Washington.  m0ve. 

The  first  was  at  the  Capitol,!     The  office  0j  the  secretary 
the  second  on  "City  Hall  Hill."  |of    tne    Treasury,    which    was 
land  the  third  tdok  in  the  Exec- jsubsequeul|y   use(j   as   a  tem- 
'  utive    Square,    including    the  p6rary  White  House  by  Presi- 
■  White  House,  the  War.  State.  dent     Andrew    Johnson,     was 
Navy  and  the  Treasury  builii- 1  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Presi- 
ings.  ident  Lincoln  in  the  event  of 

Reporting    to    Gen.    Augur,  the    city's    invasion,    and    ad- 
Col.  Stone  explained  that  "the  joining  rooms  on  the  second 


citadel  of  this  center  is  the 
Treasury  Building, '  and  that 
the  basement  of  the  Treasury 
was  strongly  barricaded.  And 
he  added 


floor  of  the  building  were  ar- 
ranged for  the  Cabinet. 

President  Lincoln,  accompa- 
nied by  Secretaries  Stanton 
and   Seward,  went  out   to -Ft. 


"Capt.  Franklin  remains  there  I  Stevens  when  the  fighting  be 
at  night  and  takes  charge  of  gan  on  July  11.  Federal  em- 
the  force  on  duty.  The  front  |ployes  and  men  engaged  on 
of  the  building  is  well  flanked  J  hospital  duty,  with  a  military 
.  . .  and  50  riflemen  are  nightly  company  formed  of  Treasury 
on  duty  there.  In  the  Treasury  guards  and  clerks,  marched  up 
Building  are  stored  2000  bar-  15th  st.  to  Ft.  Stevens  and  en- 
rels  of  flour  and  perhaps  the 'gaged  in  the  battle.  Lincoln 
best  water  in  the  city  is  to  be  wearing  a  high  silk  hat.  stood 


found  there." 

According  to  4.he  military 
plans  the  first  center  to  be 
abandoned  if  the  Confederate 
forces  invaded  the  city  would 
be  the  Capitol,  and  the  second 
would  be  the  "City  Hall  Hill"! 
defense. 

'Finally,    if    necessary,"    or 


on  the  ramparts  anxiously 
watching  the  fight  until  the 
commanding  officer  forced  him 
to  leave  his  perilous  position. 

Reinforcements  from  Gen- 
eral Grant  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington on  the  night  qf  July  11. 
and  during  the  afternoon  of 
July  12  Gen.  Jubal  Early,  in 
command  of  the  Confederate 


j,     .. „  ,  coiiimaiiu   ui    me    ^uiui 

dered  Col.  Stone,  'all  else  must  attacking  fon.e  withdrew  his 
be  abandoned,  to  o  c  c  u  py,  Wr0Ops— thus  ending  the  only 
strongly  and  effectively,  the !  rec0rded  battle  on  the  soil  of 
Executive  Square,  with  the  j  the  District  of  Columbia, 
idea  of  finally  holding  only  the  Gen  Horatio  Wright  con- 
Treasury   Building    .    .    •    The  ciudes  a   report  of  the   battle 


seals  of  the  several  depart- 
ments must  be  deposited  in  the 
vaults  of  the  Treasury 


as  follows: 

"We  gathered  our  dead  com- 
rades   from    the    field    where 


"Should  it  come  to  pass  that;  they  had  fallen  and  gave  them 
the  Treasury  Building  must  be  the  rude  burial  of  the  soldier 
used  as  a  citadel,  then  the  on  the  common  near  Ft.  Ste- 
President  and  all  the  members  jvens.   No   officer   of   state,    no 


of    his    Cabinet    must   take   up 
their  quarters  with   us  in   that 
building!  They  shall  '>ot  be  per- 
mitted Jo  desert  the  Capital!" 
Great    excitement    prevailed 


lady  of  wealth,  no  citizen  of 
Washington  was  there,  but  we 
laid  them  in  their  graves  with- 
in sight  of  the  Capitol,  with- 
out   coffins,    with    only    their 


in  Washington  when  it  was  j  gory  garments  and  their  blan 
learned  that  the  Southern;  kets  around  them.  With  the 
forces  were  only  1%  miles; rude  tenderness  of  soldiers, 
from  Tennallyton  and  were  j  we  covered  them  in  the  earth, 
also  at  Silver  Spring,  just  and  marked  their  names  with 
north  of  Ft.  Stevens.  Federal  our  pencils  on  the  little  head- 
officials  realized  that  capture  boards  of  pine,  and  turned  sad- 
of  the  National  Capital  mightily  away  to  other  scenes." 


A  woodcut  in  Uie  collection  of  James  F.  Hood  shows  a 
barricade  in  the  basement  of  the  Treasury  Building  as 
Confederate  forces  approached. 

,      — 


l%\ 


Bullets  Whizzed  Near  Abe  Lincoln  100  Years  Ago 


Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  only 
American  wartime  President  di- 
rectly exposed  to  enemy  tire  while 
holding  office.  You  can  visit  Ft. 
Stevens  today,  near  Walter  Reed 
Army  Medical  Center,  and  see  a 
bronze  tablet  marking  the  spot 
where  Lincoln  stood  while  Con- 
federate bullets  killed  Union  offi- 
cers —  one  only  three  feet  from 
the  President.  This  was  on  July 
12,  1864,  during  the  most  daring 
raid  on  Washington  in  the  Civil 
War. 

Confederate  Jubal  A.  Early, 
leaving  Virginia  with  an  army  of 
15,000  to  20.000  men,  made  a  sur- 
prisingly successful  invasion  north 
of  the  Potomac   and  gave  Wash- 


ington its  gravest  threat  of  cap- 
ture. 

President  Lincoln  had  visited  Ft. 
Stevens  on  July  11,  and  he  re- 
turned in  midafternoon  of  July  12 
to  watch  the  invaders.  Some  Cab- 
inet members  and  members  of 
Congress  also  arrived  behind  the 
fort's   parapet. 

Lincoln's  tall  tigure  towered 
above  other  men  and  he  persist- 
ed in  looking  out  over  the  mound. 
Confederate  sharpshooter  bullets 
found  their  targets.  Various  Union 
men  were  killed  while  Lincoln 
watched,  one  only  three  feet  from 
the  President. 

Gen.  Horatio  G.  Wright  was  in 
command  at  Ft.  Stevens.  He  or- 
dered Lincoln  out  of  danger  with 


these  words:  "Mr.  President,  I 
know  you  are  the  commander  of 
the  armies  of  the  United  States, 
but  I  am  in  command  here,  and 
as  you  are  not  safe  where  you  are 
standing,  and  I  am  responsible  for 
your  safety,  I  order  you  to  come 
down." 

A  young  Union  officer,  less  dip- 
lomatic, shouted  to  Lincoln,  "Get 
down,  you  fool!"  This  was  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  Jr..  later  a  United 
States  Supreme  Court  justice. 

Lincoln  smiled  and  stepped  down 
behind  the  parapet.  Fighting  per- 
sisted until  nightfall.  General 
Early,  giving  up  any  idea  of  cap- 
turing Washington,  that  night  with- 
drew his  forces  toward  the  Po- 
tomac near  Leesburg,  Va. 


Star 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
2-12-64 
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Believe  It  Or  Not 


1    POLE 

TOPPED  BY  A 
CARVlMG  OF 
ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN 
WEARING  A 
HIGH  HAT 
ms  ERECTED 
BY  THE  TON 6 ASS 

TRIBE  OF 
UINGIT  INDIANS 
onTongass  Island, 
near  Ketchikan, 
Alaska    U873) 


Guatemala 

THAT    , 

C0UNTRY5 

NATIONAL 

FLOWER 

IS  THE 

ONLY 

PURE 
WHITE 
ORCHID 

ffiB&e  m&m  <jksS, 


WAS  THE  ONLY  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
WHO  WHILE  SERVING  AS  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 
ACTUALLY  WITNESSED  A  BATTLE  AND 
WAS  EXPOSED  TO  ENEMY  FIRE 
Fort  Stevens,  Washington, D.C.,  June  IU66* 


Sun- 
Times 

Chisago,  Illinois 
July  12,  1964 


Century  Ago:  Lincoln  Ducks  Rebel 
Bullets  Near  Capital 


WASHINGTON  (AP)  — 
It's  just  a  short  ride  —  less 
than  five  miles  —  from  the 
While  House  to  Fort  Stevens, 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  rode 
out   100  years  ago  Sunday. 

He  rode  nonh  to  the  fort, 
which  today  is  restored  and 
stands  near  Waller  Reed  Army 
Medical  Center. 

He  almost  didn't  come  back, 
for  skirmishing  Confederates 
were  out  there  in  front  of  the 
fort,  shooting  at  everything 
that  moved.  And  Lincoln,  6 
feet  4  not  counting  his  slow- 
pipe  hat,  climbed  upon  a  para- 
pet at  the  lort  in  order  to  see 
belter. 

Fact  Or  Myth? 

"Get  down,  you  damn  fool!" 

Did  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
Jr.  yell  that  at  Lincoln? 

Some  believe  he  did,  some 
believe  it  is  just  another  myth 
that  sprang  up  around  Lincoln. 

On  July  11-12,  1864, 
Holmes,  son  of  the  famous 
New  England  writer,  was  a 
young  Union  officer  serving  as 
an  aide  to  Gen.  Horatio 
Wright,  commander  of  the  6th 
Corps  at  the  time  of  its  de- 
fense of  Washington. 

Holmes  later  became  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

He's  Under  Fire 

As  told  by  Margaret  Leech, 
in  the  book  '"Reveille  in  Wash- 
ington": 

"This  sharp  skirmish  was 
the  President's  only  opportuni- 
ty of  seeing  troops  in  action. 
Both  on  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
with   nearly   half   of   his    tall 


Artist's  conception  of  Abraham  Lincoln  standing  exposed  to  Confederate  fire  at  Fort  Ste- 
vens. Date  of  drawing  is  uncertain  but  guns  are  later  style  than  those  at  Fort  Stevens.  This 
suggests  artist  drew  in  guns  of  his  day.  (AP) 


form  exposed  above  the  para- 
pets, he  was  under  fire  at  Fort 
Stevens. 

"A  sharpshooter's  bullet 
killed  a  surgeon  within  three 
feet  of  Lincoln.  The  President 
remained  after  Wright  had 
cleared  the  parapet  of  every- 
one else,  and  the  general  or- 
dered him  to  withdraw. 

"Wright's  remonstrance  was 
couched  in  dignified,  if  per- 
emptory terms;  and  it  was  left 
for  his  exasperated  young  aide, 
Lt.  Col.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  to  shout  at  the  Chief 
Executive,  'Get  down  you 
fool.' " 

Whoever  told  him,  in  what- 
ever  "words    —    Lincoln    got 


down.  One  version  is  a  private 
soldier  told  him,  another  is 
that  an  old  Negro  woman 
whose  home  was  next  to  the 
fort  did  the  telling,  and  called 
him  a  fool. 


John  H.  Cramer  in  his  "Lin- 
coln Under  Enemy  Fire"  made 
an  exhaustive  attempt  to  nail 
down  the  truth. 

Justice  Felix  Frankfurter 
told  Cramer  he  heard  the  story 


from  Holmes  himself  —  "He 
did  say  to  a  stranger  whom 
he  did  not  for  the  moment 
recognize  as  President  Lincoln, 
more  in  anxiety  than  irritation, 
some  such  words  as  'Get  down, 
you  damn  fool,  before  you  get 
shot.' " 

Cramer  learned  that  Holmes 
had  told  the  story  to  others, 
but  in  Holmes'  last  years  the 
justice  would  not  give  Cramer 
himself  any  word  on  it. 
Reports  To  Hay 

Lincoln  made  a  report  of 
his  visits  to  Fort  Stevens  to 
his  secretary,  John  Hay. 

Here  is  an  entry  from  Hay's 


diary: 

"July  11  —  at  3  p.m.  the 
President  came  in  bringing 
news  that  the  enemy's  advance 
was  at  Fort  Stevens  on  the  7th 
St.  road.  He  was  in  the  fort 
when  it  was  first  attacked, 
standing  upon  the  parapet  A 
soldier  roughly  ordered  him  to 
get  down  or  he  would  have 
his  head  knocked  off.  .  .  ." 

Thus,  as  Hay  wrote  it  down 
after  talking  to  Lincoln  and  to 
Holmes,  there  was  no  mention 
of  Holmes  or  anyone  else  call- 
ing the  President  a  "damn 
fool."  Lincoln  left  no  account 
of  it. 


Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
July  12,  1964 


Who  Yelled:  'Get  Down  You 


>9 


Lincoln  Risked  Life  To  Get  Bette 
View  Of  Rebel  Snapshooting  Force 


EDITOR'S  NOTE— The  only  time  a  President  of  the 
United  States  came  under  enemy  lire  while  in  'office  was 
100  years  ago  this  weekend.  The  President  was  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  here's  a  story  of  how  he  risked  his  U}e  to 
get  a  better  view  of  sharpshooting  rebel  invaders  near 
the  White  House. 

BY  J.  W.  DAVIS 

WASHINGTON  UP)— It's  just  a  short  ride— less  than 
five  miles— from  the  White  House  to  Fort  Stevens,  and 
Abraham  Lincoln  rode  out  100  years  ago  yesterday. 

He  rode  north  to  the  fort,  which  today  is  restored  and 


stands  near  Walter  Reed 
Army  Hospital. 

He  almost  didn't  come 
back,  for  skirmishing  Con- 
federates were  out  there  in 
front  of  the  fort,  shooting 
at  everything  that  moved. 

And  Lincoln,  6  feet  4  not 
counting  his  stovepipe  hat, 
climbed  upon  a  parapet  at 
the  fort  in  order  to  see 
better. 

"Get  down,  you  damn 
fool!" 

Did  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  Jr.  yell  that  at 
Lincoln? 

Some  believe  he  did, 
some  believe  it  is  just  an- 
other myth  that  sprang  up 
around  Lincoln. 

ON  JULY  11-12,  1864, 
Holmes,  son  of  the  famous 
New  England  writer,  was 
a  young  Union  officer  serv- 
ing as  aide-de-camp  to  Gen. 
Horatio  Wright,  commander 
of  the  sixth  corps  at  the 


time  of  its  defense  of 
Washington. 

Holmes  in  afterlife  be- 
came a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  Supreme  Court. 

As  told  by  Margaret 
Leech,  in  the  book  "Reveille 
In  Washington:" 

"This  sharp  skirmish  was 


the  President's  only  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  troops  in 
action,  Both  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday,  with  nearly 
half  of  his  tall  form  ex- 
posed above  the  parapets, 
he  was  under  fire  at  Fort 
Stevens. 

"A  sharpshooter's  bullet 
killed  a  surgeon  within 
three  feet  of  Lincoln.  The 
President  remained  after 
Wright  had  cleared  the 
parapet  of  everyone  else, 
and  the  general  ordered 
him  to  withdraw. 

"Wright's  r  e  m  o  nstance 
was  couched  in  dignified, 
if  peremptory  terms;  and 
it  was  left  for  his  exasper- 
ated young  aide,  Lieutenant 
Colonel   Oliver  Wendell 


THIS   CURRENT   view   of   Ft.   Stevens   shows   breast- 
works and   a    12-pounder  piece  of  artillery    a   muzzle 
loader  used  by  both  sides  in  Civil  War 


Holmes,  to  shout  at  the 
Chief  Executive,,  'get  down 
you  fool.' " 

WHOEVER  TOLD  him,  in 
whatever  words  —  Lincoln 
got  down.  One  version  is 
a  private  soldier  told  him, 
another  is  that  an  ancient 
Negro  woman  whose  home 
was  next  to  the  fort  did 
the  telling,  and  called  him 
a  foal. 

John  H.  Cramer  in  his 
"Lincoln  Under  Enemy 
Fire"  made  an  exhaustive 
attempt  to  nail  down  the 
truth. 

Justice  Felix  Frankfurter 
told  Cramer  he  heard  the 
story  from  Holmes  himself 
—"He  did  say  to  a  stranger 
whom  he  did  not  for  the 
moment  recognize  as  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  more  in  anx- 
iety than  irritation,  some 
such  words  as  'get  down, 
you  damn  fool,  before  you 
get  shot.' " 

LINCOLN  MADE  a  report 
of  his  visits  to  Fort  Stevens 
to  his  secretary.  John  Hay. 

Here  are  entries  from 
Hay's  diary: 

"July  11— At  3  p.m.  the 
President  came  in  bringing 
news  that  the.  enemy's  ad- 
vance was  at  Fort  Stevens 
on  the  Seventh  Street  Road. 
He  was  in  the  fort  when  it 
was  first  attacked,  stand- 
ing upon  the  parapet.  A  sol- 
dier roughly  ordered  him 
to  get  down  or  he  would 
have  his  head  knocked  off. 

"The  President  is  in  good 
feather  this  evening.  He 
seems  not  in  the  least  con- 
cerned about  the  safety  of 
Washington.  With  him,  the 
only  concern  is  whether  we 
can  bag  or  destroy  the  force 
in  our  front. 

"July  12— The  President 
seemed  in  a  pleasant  and 
confident  humor  today.  The 
President  again  made  a 
tour  of  the  fortifications. 
Was  again  under  fire  at 
Fort  Stevens,  a  man  was 
shot  at  his  side.     - 

"JULY  13—1  rode  out  to 

the  front  this  morning,  RTL 

i  (Robert  Todd  Lincoln)  and 

L  We  visited  Wright's  head- 


'■*ar:r 


gMfipp! 


o  darters  first.  On  our  way 
out  we  found  the  road  full 
of  black  men  and  women 
who  had  come  out  to  see 
the    fun    and    had    been 
turned  back  by  the  hard- 
hearted guard.   At  Crystal 
Springs  we  met  young  Capt. 
O.     W.    Holmes,     Wright's 
ADC.  He  joined  us  and  we 
proceeded  through  the  en- 
campment ...  we  went  to 
Fort   Stevens   and   had    a 
good  view  from  the  parapet 
of   the    battlefield   yester- 
day."    ■; 

Thus,  as  Hay  wrote  it 
down  after  talking  to  Lin- 
coln a&d  to  Holmes,  there 
was  no  mention  of  Holmes 
or  anyone "else  calling  the 
President  a  -"damn '  fool.'' 
Lincoln  left  no  account 
0,  it    v  Ti.  y%    Igp 

The  invading  Confed- 
erates were  led  by  Qen. 
Jubal  Early,  in  a  piece  of 
strategy  aimed  at  drawing 
off  some  of  the  Union 
forces  then  before  Rich- 
mond. 

HISTORIAN  Douglas 
Southall  Freeman  wrote  in 
"Lee's  Lieutenants": 

'After  the  war,  men  said 
that  the  charge  on  the 
third  day  at  Gettysburg 
marked  'the  high  water 
mark'  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  in  the  just  determina- 
tion of  military  values, 
they  were  correct;  but  if 
proximity  to  the  White 
House,  the  capitol  and 
treasury  be  considered, 
then  the  honor  of  it  fell  a 
year  and  a  week  after 
Pickett's  charge  to  that 
strange,  bitter  and  devoted 
man,  Jubal  A.  Early." 

Early's  strategy  of  threat- 
ening Washington  succeed- 
ed briefly,  but  he  decided 
to  withdraw  rather  than 
push  his  luck.  The  city 
was  never  in  real  peril,  be- 
cause the  attackers  were 
outnumbered  and  many 
were  exhausted  after 
marching  and  '■.  fighting 
through  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land- 

But  there  was  alarm  and 
concern  in  Washington, 
outside  the  White  House. 


<&&&**  v.,« 


GUSTAVUS  V.  Fox,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  wrote  Lincoln  at  5 
a.  m.  on  July  12,  1864: 

"I  did  not  find  that  any 
provision  had  been  made 
for  your  safety  in  case  of 
disaster,  so  I  ordered  steam 
up  aboard  the  ^timore' 
and  remained  in.  the  tele- 
graph office  during  the 
night.  AJl  Is  now'sa^  and 
quiet."  J:'v, 

No  one  in  the  city  liad  ;*, 
greater  interest  in  the 
threat  to  Washington  than' 
a  group  of  Confederate 
officers  lodged  in  the  Old 
Capitol  prison  and  eager 
to  be  liberated. 

One,  Capt.  James  N. 
Bosang  of  the  Stonewall 
Brigade,  related: 

"We  could  see  the  smoke 
from  the  artillery  and  the 
confusion  in  the  city  was 
terrible.    They    (the   Union 
authorities)    and    we    were 
almost  sure  General  Early  \ 
would  capture  Washington, 
which  he  could  easily  have! 
done  had  he  known  their  j 
lack  of  troops  and  the  gen- 
eral demoralization  of  their 
men,   but   he   only   scared 
them  badly  for  a  few  days 
and  passed  on." 

MAJ.  HENRY  Kyd  Douglas 
of  Early's  staff  reported 
this  conversation  with 
Early  on  the  evening  of  the 
pull-out,  July  12: 

"Major,  we  haven't  taken 
Washington,  but  we've 
scared  Abe  Lincoln  like 
H---I" 

"Yes,  General,  but  this 
afternoon  when  that  Yan- 
kee line  moved  out  against 
us,  I  think  some  other 
people  were  scared  blue  as 
---'s  brimstone.'*:  ; 
•  "That's  true,"  piped  Gen- 
eral Early;  "But  it  won't 
appear  in  history." 

1  jTJit"  ltd&itw*  ■■*"■'*■«-' 


—  AP    Ne.vireatt.re-    ; 

AN    ARTIST'S   conception   of   Lincoln   standing  exposed  to  Confederate  fire  at 

Fort  Stevens    A  surgeon  was  killed  three  feet  away  by  a  sharpshooters  bullet. 

Date  of  the  dra  wing  is  unknown. 


^L%i**V 


AN  OLD  PHOTO  showing  Fort  Stevens  as  it  looked   100  years  ago  when  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  left  the  White  House,  not  far  away,  and  climbed  to  a  parapet  to 
get  a  better  look  at  rebel  invaders. 


JULY  10,1983 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  UNDER  FIRE. 

R.  J.  B.  Ellington,  a  colored  Mason  of 
the  Thirty-Third  degree,  recently  in- 
formed the  editor  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  at  the  front  and  under  fire  at  Fort 
Stevens  (now  Brightwood)  on  July  12, 
1864,  when  the  Confederate  troops,  un- 
der General  Jubal  A.  Early,  were  ad- 
vancing toward  Washington.  Ellington 
says  that  President  Lincoln  personally 
directed  the  placing  of  a  battery  of  field 
artillery  on  the  left  of  the  road  and  that 
Confederate  sharp-shooters,  concealed 
in  a  building  down  the  road,  constantly 
harassed  the  Union  artillerymen  with 
volleys  of  rifle  shot.  The  third  shot 
from  the  battery  was  said  to  have  struck 
and  set  fire  to  the  building  occupied  by 
the  sharp-shooters,  routing  the  shooters 
and  enabling  completion  of  the  lines  of 
defense,  eventuating  in  defeating  the 
Confederate  advance  toward  the  capital. 
Ellington  further  testifies  that  President 
Lincoln,  under  fire,  was  perfectly  calm 
and  devoid  of  excitement,  directing  the 
placing  of  the  guns,  apparently  fearless 
of  the  danger  he  was  under  from  crack 
rifle  marksmen.  History  records  little, 
almost  nothing,  of  this  event  of  national 
importance  and  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
personal  bravery  under  fire. 

"Bob"  Ellington  was  there  on  the 
ground,  a  witness  of  the  event,  and  his 
reputation  for  truth  and  verascity  be- 
speaks the  reliability  of  this  hitherto 
unpublished  experience  of  "The  Great 
Emancipator." 


When  Early  Was  Too  Late 


"C 


(AN  you  toll  me."  I  asked  a  Wash- 
ington   policeman,    "where    I    will 
find  Fort  Stevens?" 
"Sure,"   said  the  officer,   "go   right  out 
north  on  this  street  and  you  will  see  it  on 
your  right.    You  can't  miss  it." 

Finally  drawing  up  before  a  stone- 
walled cemetery,  I  read  on  a  monument 
this  inscription : 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 

Our  Comrades 

Who  Gave  Their  Lives 

In  Defense  of 

The  National  Capital 

July  eleventh,  eighteen  sixty-four. 

Erected  ly  the  State  of  New  York 

"Fort  Stevens  is  a  little  hard  to 
find,  isn't  it?"  I  remarked  to  the 
caretaker. 

"So  said  the  Secretary  of  War," 
he  laughed,  "and  1  said,  'Well,  you 
haven't  found  it  yet !'  " 

"But  they  told  me "  i  began. 

"You  go  down  the  street  to  the 
school,"  he  interrupted,  "and  then 
you  will  find  it  a  few  hundred 
yards  back  to  the  west." 

"Is  that  where  Lincoln  watched 
the  battle?" 

"Well,  you  see  they  dispatched 
troops   by  transport  up  the   Poto- 
mac because  the  only  soldiers  here 
were  some  home  guards  and  con-  •   , 
valescents.      Lincoln    rode    down    on    his 
horse  to  meet  them,  and  went  out  with 
them  to  where  you  will  see  the  marker. 

"There  they  entrenched,  and  next  day 
General  Jubal  Early's  Confederate  raiders 
made  a  desperate  and  gallant  attempt 
to  revive  a  failing  cause,  July  11,  1864, 
by  a  brilliant  dash  *r*«  *v  -al  Capi- 


By  E.  B.  WILLIAMS 


tal  and,  perhaps,  to  capture  the  Yankee 
President.  The  plan  was  daring.  It  re- 
calls the  exploits  of  the  Three  Musketeers. 
Its  sole  chance  for  success  was  in  secrecy 
and  surprise,  but  the  Federals  were 
warned,  and  ready.     Early  was  too  late. 


Tablet   marking   spot   where   President    Lincoln   watched 
eral    troops   repulse    Karly's   raid   on    Washington. 


Brushing  aside  warnings,  Lincoln  code  to 
the  front  and  they  say  watched  the  brief 
but  hotly  contested  battle,  in  plain  sight 
of  the  enemy.  His  aide  was  shot  and 
killed,   beside  him. 

"They  talk  about  making  it  a  pari*  or 
something,  but  I  don't  think  L'-icoln 
would  care."     I  recalled  the  incident  told 


of  Lincoln's  willingness  to  hold  McClel- 
lan's  horse ;  no,  probably  Lincoln  wouldn't 
care.  That  was  not  his  way  of  getting 
things  done.  But  the  caretaker  was  talk- 
ing: "You  just  go  down  the  street  here 
to  the  right;  you  can't  miss  it." 

But,  looking  in  vain  for  a  sign,  I  did 
that  very  thingr  At  last  finding  an  ai>- 
proach  to  a  muddy  ravine,  I  climbed  a 
hill.  Above  a  row  of  drab  wooden 
store  buildings  was  a  dilapidated 
aerial — so  the  world's  best  sym- 
phonies reached  this  spot.  ..." 

There  it  is!  Four  camion  ball.-- 
mounted  on  its  foundation — no,  no, 
there  once  were  four  but  now  snovt 
and  leaves  have  taken  the  place  of 
two.  On  a  boulder  is  mounted  a 
bronze  of  Lincoln,  a  wounded  aidt 
falling  beside  him. 

On  either  side  of  the  tree-lined 
ditch,  leaves  flit  down  as  in  a  creek 
gone  dry.  Snow  caked  on  branches 
slides  off  almost  stealthily,  reducing 
by  so  much  the  canopy  overhead.  A 
distant  trolley  groans,  a  siren 
shrieks ;  then  silence.  Phantom 
troops  —  their  Commander-in-Chief 
almost  beside  them — are  crouched 
in  these  trenches ,  now  they  swarm 
over  the  top  through — 

No,  that  barbed  wire  fence  prob- 
ably wasn't  there  then.  The  tin  cans, 
rusty  ovens,   buckets,  kitchen  uten- 
^  sils,  bottles  and  old  shoes  look  as  if 
they  might  have  been.     An  airplane  thrums 
overhead.     Of  course  Lincoln's  spirit  has 
not  just  now  arrived,  for  it  broods  over 
the  spot ;  but  does  it  not  exclaim : 
' '  Liberal,  not  lavish,  is  Had  Nature 's  liand; 
Nor  was  perfection  made  for  man  oelow. 
Yet  all  her  schemes  with  nicest  art  are  plan  'd, 
Good  counteracting  ill,  and  gladness  woe." 


Fed- 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK  MEN  SAVED 
WASHINGTON  DURING  CIVIL  WAR; 
WANT  BATTLE  SCENE  PRESERVED 


Only  time  a  President  of 

the  United  States 

was  under  fire. 


FORT  STEVENS 
NOW  NEGLECTED 


By  A.   M.    LOOMIS 

One  only  of  the  chain  of  forts  de- 
fending Washington,  the  nation's 
capital,  was  ever  attacked  during 
the  four  years  of  Civil  war.  That 
fort  was  Fort  Stevens  and  by  saving 
Washington  it  justified  the  whole  de- 
fense system.  Fort  Stevens  was  lo- 
cated six  miles  directly  north — not 
south — of  the  dome  of  the  capita!. 
It  was  at  the  front  that  the  Southern 
firebrand,  Jubal  A.  Early,  was^pre- 
vented  from  taking  his  raiders  into 
the  national  capital  with  all  that 
it  might  have  involved.  Out  from 
behind  its  defenses,  on  the  late  after- 
noon of  July  12,  1864,  poured  the 
seasoned  veterans  of  the  sixth  army 
corps,  men  in  the  most  part  from  Buf- 
falo and  Chautauqua  county,  sweeping 
Early  and  his  men  back  across  Rock 
creek  and  ending  the  only  raid  in 
the  entire  period  of  the  war  which 
brought  a  Southern  force  in  sight  of 
the  capitol. 

'  President  Lincoln  was  under  fire 
on  the  ramparts  of  Fort  Stevens  in 
this  battle,  the  only  time  and  place 
in  American  history  where  a  Presi- 
dent thus  tested  his  personal  cour- 
age. There  are  a  few  men  still  liv- 
ing who  witnessed  this  scene,  who 
fought  in  this  battle,  one  of  the 
sharpest  and  most  dearly  fought  vic- 
tories of  the  war,  and  who'  helped 
after  the  battle  to  carry  lanterns  over 
the  field  at  night,  succor  the  wounded 
and  gather  up  the  dead,  whose  re- 
mains now  rest  in  the  little  national 
cemetery  located  just  at  the  northern 
gate  of  the  capitol  city  on  what  was 
the  actual  battleground. 

One  of  these  men  to  whom  the 
scenes  of  that  fateful  afternoon  are 
still  as  vivid  as  if  they  happened  yes- 
terday took  me  to  the  battleground 
a  few  weeks  ago  and  told  me  the 
story.  He  walked  over  what  is  left 
of  the  fort,  where  even  the  memorial 
boulder  which  was  once  erected  to 
mark  the  spot  is  crumbling,  like  the 
nation's  memory  of  its  heroic  defend- 
ers. He  lived  the  battle  over  again 
for  my  information.  This  man  is 
Norman  R.  Thompson  of  Jamestown, 
N.  Y.,  a  veteran  of  the  49th  New 
York,  former  treasurer  of  the  city  of 
Jamestown  and  a  past  national  com- 
mander of  the  Union  Veteran  Legion. 
Another  living  participant  in  the  bat- 
tle and  eyewitness  of  President  Lin- 
coln's act  in  climbing  up  on  the  para- 
pet in  the  height  of  the  musketry 
fire  is  Sumner  A.  Smith  of  Kennedy, 
ftL  Y.     There  are  a  few  others  who 


still    live,    remember    and    glory    in 
what  they  witnessed  on  that  occasion. 

Comrade  Smith's  story     . 

What  Comrade  Thompson  told  and 
what  Comrade  Smith  has  written 
coincide  in  every  detail.  This  is  the 
story  briefly  as  written  by  Comrade 
'Smith:  — 

"I  was  in  the  battle  of  Fort  Stevens, 
one  of  the  men  behind  the  guns,  be- 
longing to  company  G,  49th  N.  Y. 
Volunteers,  Third  brigade,  Second 
division,  Sixth  Army  corps.  We  had 
[been  fighting  at  the  Wilderness, Spott- 
'sylvania,  Cold  Harbor  and  the  Wel- 
don  railroad,  and  were  resting  in 
front  of  Petersburg,  footsore,  weary, 
dirty  and  ragged,  with  less  than  a 
1,000  men  of  our  4,000  who  had  cross- 
ed the  Rapadan  two  months  before^. 
The  order  pack  up  and  fall  in  gave 
us  no  time  to  fill  either  haversacks 
or  canteens.  We  were  rushed  to  City 
Point  on  the  James,  twelve  miles 
away.  Here  we  learned  that  Early 
with  18,000  men  had  left  Richmond 
a  few  days  before  and  was  reported 
to  be  raiding  into  Washington  by 
way  of  the  Shenandoah  and  Freder- 
ick, Maryland. 

We  were  headed  for  Washington 
by  river  boat.  Soon  the  chug-chug  of 
the  engines  told  the  story,  We  Are 
Coming  Father  Abraham. 

"We  landed  in  Washington  at  the 
foot  of  Seventh  street  about  2  o'clock 
on  July  12,  1864.  President  Lincoln 
was  at  the  landing  to  greet  us,  sitting 
on  his  horse.  'Boys,'  he  said,  'I  am 
glad  to  see  you.'  We  knew  by  the 
appearance  of  things  as  we  were 
rushed  through  the  city  and  out  the 
Seventh  street  pike  toward  Fort 
Stevens  that  the  anxiety  was  genuine. 
Under  eyes  of  President 

"We  had  time  to  pitch  our  tents  in 
the  rear  of  the  fort  before  the  time 
came  tor  us  to  do  our  work.  We 
were  under  the  eyes  of  the  President 
and  many  others  in  authority.  He 
stood  en  the  parapet  of  a  fort  as  we 
marched  down  into  the  beautiful 
valley  just  beyond,  which  proved  to 
be  for  so  many  'down  into  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death.' 

"The  77th  New  York  was  on  the 
right,  the  Seventh  Maine  in  the  cen- 
ter and  the  49th  New  York  on  the 
left.  In  support  wrere  the  43d  New 
York,  the  122d  New  York  and  the 
61st  Pennsylvania. 

"Our  brigade  was  commanded  by 
Colonel  Bidwell.  We  were  ordered 
to  lie  down,  as  the  musket  fire  from 
the  enemy  was  very  heavy.     It  was 


planned  that  the  heavy  guns  in  the 
fort  should  start  firing  before  we 
charged.  Colonel  Bidwell  gave  the 
signal  for  the  artillery  fire  to  Gen- 
eral Wright,  who  was  standing  beside 
President  Lincoln  at  the  fort.  Then 
the  heavy  cannon  opened  on  the  rebel 
line. 

Awful    slaughter 

"We  could  see  the  shells  striking 
in  and  around  the  Montgomery  Blair 
buildings,  where  the  rebels  had  taken 
refuge.  After  a -dozen  shots  or  so 
from    the    fort    the    order    came    to 


charge,  and  with  a  good  hearty  I 
Yankee  yell  we  rushed  forward,  over 
the  fences  and  through  the  orchard. 
to  the  farther  side  of  the  building? 
where  we  found  the  enemy  en  masse 
some  fighting,  some  wounded  by  the 
shells  from  the  fort,  some  dying, 
some  dead.  And  now  came  the  strug- 
gle. The  rebels  had  used  their 
rifles  freely  during  our  advance,  with 
disastrous  results  to  us,  but  many  ot 
their  guns  were  now  empty,  which 
gave  us  an  advantage.  The  slaugh- 
ter on  both  sides  for  a  few  minutes 
was  awful.  But  the  sight  of  our  flag, 
the  old  Greek  cross,  told  them  that 
it  was  unexpectedly  the  old  Sizth 
corps  and  many  of  them  now  threw 
down  their  guns  and  surrendered. 
The  others  scattered  and  fled. 

"About  midnight  we  were  relieved 
by  a  Vermont  brigade  and  with 
heavy  hearts  returned  to  our  camp 
in  the  rear  of  the  fort.  This  little 
brigade  which  had  gone  Into  the 
fight  with  less  than  1.000  men 
had  lost  225—25  per  cent.  Don't  take 
my  word  for  these  figures.  See  Three 
Years  in  the  Sixth  Corps,  page  377." 
There  is  much  more  in  Comrade 
Smith's  letter.  He  tells  of  the  cas- 
ualties in  the  battle.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Joi.nson,  commanding  the 
49th  New  York,  mortally  wounded; 
Major  Jones,  commanding  Seventh 
Maine,  instantly  killed;  Colonel 
Tressler  of  the  43d  New  York  and 
Lieutenant  Lambert  who  took  com- 
mand of  the  49th  after  the  wounding 
of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Johnson,  both 
killed.  Major  Crosby,  commanding 
the  61st  Pennsylvania,  lost  his  right 
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the  77th  New  York,  and  Lieutenant 
Speery  of  the  49th,  both  wounded. 
Only  one  man  in  the  40th  was  cap- 
tured, Robert  McCowan.  The  killed 
included  William  H.  Gillette,  com- 
pany U;  Marvin  Hill,  company  A; 
Lieutenant  David  Lambert,  compan.v 
A;  Charles  Lay  ton,  company  A;  Wil 
Hum  Pihner,  company  E;  wounded 
and  died,  Lieutenant  Colonel  George 
W.  Johnson;  wounded.  Stephen  M. 
Burnett,  Frank  Bruggman,  Frederick 
Prier,  Joseph  Gisler,  James  A.  Gour- 
ley,  David  Ingram,  Patrick  Maloy, 
James  Noon,  William  Robbins,  Chris- 
tian Rusert,  David  Schneider.  Frank 
Stafford  and  Lieutenant  Nehmiah 
Sperry. 

Spectacular  raid 
The  historical  setting  of  this 
battle  is  hinted  at  In  this  letten,  but 
It*  significance  Is  not  sufficiently 
emphasised.  The  forced  march  which 
General  Jubala  Early  had  made, 
which  brought  his  forces  in  -he  rear 
of  Washington  before  river  boat? 
could  get  the  reinforcement*  here 
from  Richmond,  was  one  of  the 
most  spectacular  raids  of  the  war 
It  only  lacked  success  to  have  per 
baps  turned  a  new  page  In  history 
Early  had  overrun  and  defeated  sev 
eral  strong  Union  forces  in  the  raid 
on  3  at  the  Monocacy  crossing  onlj 
two  days'  march  from  Washington 
But,  he  had  driven  his  men  past  ou 
man  endurance.  When  on  ^eptem 
ber    12th    they    faced    Fort    Steven? 
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manned  by  a  few  hundred  troops,  n 
was  perfectly  easy  to  have  surround 
ed  this  fort,  swung  his  force  betweer 
that  fort  and  the  next  ol  the  chain 
down  through  Rock  Creek  valley,  01 
even  through  the  level  fields  to  thf 
(  east  and  into  the  capital.  But  the> 
were  too  weary.  They  took  oDe 
night  to  rest.  The  next  day  a  tore** 
of  hastily  organized  militia  and  civ 
ilians  was  in  front  of  him,  and  at 
two  in  the  afternoon  the  Old  Greet 
Cross  of  the  Old  Sixth  heralded  the 
arrival  of  the  Buffalo,  Westfield  and 
Jamestown  veterans  and  the  others 
of  their  famous  fighting  brigade 
Washington  was  saved. 

Companies  A,  G,  I  and  K  of  this 
regiment  came  from  Chautauqua 
county;  A  from  Fredonia.  G  from 
Westfield,  K  from  Jamestown  and  I 
from  Arkwright  and  Fredonia?;  com- 
pany'!? was  from  Lockport;  the  other 
companies  from  Buffalo.  The  49th 
was  the  second  regiment  from  Buf- 
falo and  vicinity  to  join  the  defend- 
ers of  the  Union  and  President 
Lincoln. 

Now,  why  should  this  story  be 
told  again  and  its  memories  revived? 
One  reason  is  that  Memorial  day  Is 
again  with  us,  and  there  Is  the 
"thin,  ^white  ha«lred,  blue  coated 
line"  to  remind  us  of  all  those  who 
offered  their  live  s  to  save  their 
country.  We  need  to  be  reminded, 
"Lest  we  forget." 

But  there  is  another,  and  a  prac- 
tical reason.  The  pictures  printed 
on  page  six  of  the  rotogravure  sec- 
tion show  the  condition  of  this  his- 
toric spot.  Even  the  boulder  erected 
there  some  years  ago  to  preserve  Its 
sacred  a-nd  uplifting  memory  is  near- 
ly in  ruins.  The  fort  itself — what  is 
left  of  it — is  only  a  short  distance 
away  from  what  is  destined  to  be  the 
boulevard  system  of  the  national 
capital  city.  A  road  just  to  the 
north  ieB«ds  down  into  beaultful 
Rock  Creek  park.  .  Another  to  the 
east  a  few  hundred  feet,  leads  out  to 
Walter  Reed  hospital.  Yet  this  prop- 
erty is  just  off  the  line  of  both,  and 
alrea>'v  4  row  6f  negro  shacks  has 
i^Sfe*-  t  up  into  the  confines  of 

tself.     This  Is  written   to 
the  national   disgrace  of 
Ms  spot,    to    urge    the 
en  of   Buffalo  and  of 
ork,  who  are  descend, 
raw   their   patriotism 
riotic    red    American 
9  who  fought  here,  to 
»  historic  ground   b* 
Ines  of  the  fort  be  re- 
suit^ble    monument 
Id   the  story   to  the 
-  -  - — -•.■...■..i'M.i.-.jii.tiiL 


